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BLACK HAWK STATE PARK 


Somewhere in this great Middle-west; in this broad Mississippi Valley the White Man was bound 
for conscience’s sake to set aside some spot to be dedicated to our Red brother as a memorial to his love 
of home and country; some spot set aside in honor of his fighting spirit as he battled for his beloved 
villages and hunting grounds... This duty was fulfilled when the Legislature set aside Black Hawk 
Watch Tower Park [Rock Island County] to be a State Park, for about this spot are bound up the entire 
scale of human emotions; of hope and fear; of triumph and defeat; of love and sorrow; of splendid 
march of expanding empire and of disaster so pitiful it wrung the hearts of the very people who crushed 
them.—John H. Hauberg. 
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New Thrills MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 
New Adventures “Sam, 





in the 


NORTHWEST 
WONDERLAND 


For AS LITTLE as $145 and up (from Chicago) you may 

make nature's wonderful museum, Yellowstone National 
fark, your summer's vacation land. Enter through the new 
Gallatin Gateway, a 170-mile motor trip without additional 
cost, the most beautiful approach to the Park. 

In Yellowstone there are approximately one hundred 
geysers, more than in the rest of the world; some four 
thousand hot springs; innumerable cold springs, some 
flowing Apollinaris and other mineral waters; besides 
prismatic pools, multi-coiored “‘paint pots” of plastic clay, 
and gruesome mud volcanoes which churn and roar harm- 
lessly. This primeval wilderness is one of the largest and 
most successful wild animal refuges on earth. 

Spokane and the Island Empire; “‘nature coasting” on 
Rainier; Seattle and Tacoma, great world ports; Victoria, 
“a bit of old England;”’ Vancouver; Canadian Rockies; 
California; Indians, ocean beaches, Alaska's Midnight sun, 
riding, hiking, dancing in the West's famous hotels, mo- 
toring, sailing, may all be a part of your vacation. Travel 
independently or with an “‘all-expense,” 
escorted party for $250 and up. 

Follow the route of the famed, new 
Olympian only trans-continental roller- 
bearing train, over the beautiful trails 
of old—electrified for 656 sootless, cin- 
derless miles. Travel over a route of your 
own choosing or with an escorted tour 
with others whom you'll like. Pay one lump 
sum—it cares for transportation, meals, 
hotels, motor trips, sightseeing and the 
services of competent guides. Know your 
vacation costs before you start. 


“All-Expense” Vacation 
Tours .... $250 and Up 


(from Chicago) 
Includes Dells of the Wisconsin River, 
Twin Cities, Wakpala, S. D.; Butte, 
Mont.; Spokane, Tacoma, Wash.; Big 
Trees, Columbia River Highway, Long- 
view, Wash.; Seattle, world port, gla- 
cier-clad Rainier, Puget Sound cruise 
to old-English Victoria and Vancouver, 
Canadian Rockies. Extensions to Yel- 
lowstone Park via new Gallatin Gate- 
way and to Alaska. 
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Low cost 
Comfort 
Good times 





"°EUROPE 


And, in addition, every teacher appreciates 
the cultural background which Europe 
provides. Now you can actually journey 
to the land of your dreams for as little as 
3 cents per mile, including berth and 
meals. 
Comfortable accommodations, excellent 
food, courteous steward service, ample 
deck spaces and public rooms, music, 
deck sports in endless variety, companion- 
ship of congenial people . . . educators, 
clergymen, professional and business men 
and women. 
From New York, Boston and Montreal to 

principal European ports. Choice of such 
steamers as Majestic, world’s s largest ship; 
Belgenland, famous world cruiser; the 
superb new Britannic, world’s largest 
Cabin ship; Doric, and many others, in- 
cluding— 

TOURIST SHIPS DE LUXE 

S. S. Pennland and S. S. Westernland, 
carrying TOURIST Third Cabin as the 
highest class on board in former Cabin 
accommodations. S. S. Minnekahda, 
carrying TOURIST Third Cabin exclusively. 
The ships of democracy. 





*105 up 


one way 


185 up 


round trip 


cus Address International Mercantile Marine Co., T our- 


ist Third Cabin Dept., 180 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Authorized agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
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Combine Recreation and Serious Study 
In the Heart of the Rockies 


at the 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Outstanding Features: 


Best climate in America for summer study—always 
comfortable. 


Large faculty of efficient instructors—supplemented 
by outstanding educational leaders from other insti- 
tutions. “SUMMER CAMP” 








One of the finest educational plants in the west—fully equipped for your needs. 
Located amid mountain scenic wonders—near national parks and playgrounds. 
An institution of personal service which will meet your approval—if you give it a chance. 


Science courses in their natural setting—at summer camp in Medicine Bow Forest, Columbia Univer- 
sity co-operating. 


Instruction in summer camp—board, lodging, fees, one thousand miles automobile travel—all for $135 


COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


First Term—JUNE 16 to JULY 23 
Second Term—JULY 24 to AUGUST 29 


For bulletins and information address: 
Cc. R. MAXWELL, Director of Summer Session University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 





Where Problems Are Fun As Well As Practice 
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The Problem and 
Practice Arithmetics 


A scientifically-determined series modern in content and format. 
A series in which no page, problem, or exercise is used without a 
purpose. The concrete problems and abstract examples for the 
grades three to eight inclusive give the Problem and Practice 
Arithmetics a commanding lead over all other arithmetics in the 
amount of material provided. And the problems are fun as well 
as practice, too, dealing with airplanes and airplane routes, sky- 
scrapers, moving pictures, the radio, airports, etc.—all subjects 
From the Problem and Practice that the youthful imagination finds strongly appealing. A de- 
Arithmetics — ° ° ° ° 
scriptive circular will give complete details. 
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Educational Meetings 

National League of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, annual meeting at Columbus, Ohio, 
June 28-July 4, 1930. Columbus Head- 
quarters, Hotel Deshler-Wallick, Suite 
954. At the luncheon conference 1:15, 
Monday, June 30, Dr. E. E. Lewis, head 
of Department of School Administration, 
Ohio State University, will speak on 
“Principles Underlying Salary Schedules.” 
“How the Single Salary Schedule Has 
Functioned” in each of the three cities 
of Denver, Cincinnati, and Minneapolis 
will be discussed by a teacher in each 
school system. 

The League College Program will follow 
at the Ohio State University, July 7-18. 
“Training for Leadership” is the subject 
of the two week’s course which carries 
two hours credit—Annie Kate Taylor, 
president, 4807 Gaston Ave., Dallas, Tezas. 





N. E. A. Annual Meeting, Columbus, 
Ohio, June 28-July 4, 1930. 





Southeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Ol- 
ney, October 9, 10, 1930. 





Western Division, I. S. T. A., Gales- 
burg, Thursday and Friday, October 9, 10. 





Illinois Valley Division, I. S. T. A., La- 


Salle, October 9, 10. Speakers engaged 


for general sessions: President Dearing, 
Oakland City College, Indiana; Dr. Geo. 


D. Strayer, Teachers College; Dr. Snyder. 





Universities 
By Harry Woopsurn CHASE 


The University is not a factory 
manufacturing raw material at the 
lowest possible cost per unit of 
production, with its success to be 
measured by a reduction of the cost 
of production year by year. Uni- 
versities are essentially dealers in 
quality. The furniture that goes in- 
side a man’s mind has to be made 
by hand and not by machinery. It 
is quality production, not quantity 
production, with which universities 
must be concerned. A university 
ought to be efficient in its expendi- 
ture of funds. The need for those 
funds, however, cannot in the end 
be measured by the number of stu- 
dents enrolled, or by the number 
of courses taught, but by the qual- 
ity and value of the results that are 
attained. To identify universities 
with mass production is to miss the 
whole point as to why universities 
exist. 














For sectional meetings: L. W. Hacker, 
L S. N. U.; Elizabeth Ann Bowers, Ot- 
tawa. 





Eastern Division, I. S. T. A., Mattoon, 
Friday, October 17, 1930. Speakers en- 
gaged: Mr. Cameron Beck, New York 
Stock Exchange; Mr. Tom Skeyhill. 





Northwestern Division, I. S. T. A., Rock- 
ford, October 24, 1930. 





Northeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Joliet, 
November 7, 1930. Speakers engaged: 
Coach A. A. Stagg, University of Chicago; 
President Lotus D. Coffman, University of 
Minnesota; Dr. Ethel R. Harrington, 
State Dept. of Public Health; Mr. Lorado 
Taft, Chicago. 





Officers of the divisions of the IL. 8. 
T. A. and other educational organizations, 
should notify the editors of the Intrvors 
TEACHER of the time, place, and program 
features of future meetings as soon as 
they are determined. 





Badness, look you, you may choose 
easily in a heap; level is the path, and 
right near it dwells. But before Virtue 
the immortal gods have put the sweat of 
man’s brow; and long and steep is the 
way to it, and rugged at the first.—Hesoid. 





Adult Education for Teachers 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


sun has had a longer life than 
some folk-sayings, but its knell 
has rung. The telephone, the radio, 
television, and all the other new con- 
querors of space are carrying that old 
saying to its grave, and in its funeral 
procession walks the new idea of adult 
education. It is in fact so new that 
it has really not yet arrived, save 'n 
piéces here and there, and in the 
minds of enthusiasts scattered all over 
the world who see in it the longed- 
for ‘‘way out’? from many of our 
modern difficulties. It is so new that 
many people have not heard its name, 
and many more who have, do not 
know what it means, and make the 
laughable mistake of thinking it has 
something to do with that extension 
of elementary schooling which is called 
‘‘the campaign against illiteracy.’’ 
Adult Education is so new that 
only last summer it had its first in- 
ternational meeting, the very first re- 
union of people from different na- 
tions, trying to bring about the in- 
tellectual renaissance which would 
certainly follow the realization of 
their new idea—that what is usually 
ealled ‘‘an ae an is only the un- 


OLOMON’S adage about there 
S being nothing new under the 


locking of a dogr, an action of no use 
to anybody unless the student steps 
through into the new country of in- 
tellectual vigor, on his own feet. For 
a graduate of an institution of learn- 
ing to do no more studying after the 
end of his school days is as if a young 
apprentice,ghaving thoroughly learn- 
ed his trade in a good carpenter’s 
shop, should thereupon shut up his 
tools in his chest and never make any- 
thing with them. 

We have until now been so excited 
(and naturally, for universal school- 
ing and the abolition of illiteracy is 
a true miracle) by the mere fact that 
training in the use of intellectual 
tools is for the first time open to any- 
one, that we have paid little atten- 
tion to the fact that most of our 
school-appreptices did not use the 
tools given ‘them to create educated 
citizens out of the raw material of 
personality with which they were born. 


What is perhaps more unexpected 
is that teachers themselves by and 
large, have been not much better than 
anyone else in understanding that it 
does little good to teach a boy how to 
be an educated man if when he grows 
up he does not go on and become edu- 
eated. And yet, perhaps that is na- 





tural. Teachers and professors may 
well think that their task of provid- 
ing the tools for constructing edu- 
cated human beings is hard enough, 
without taking on the responsibility 
for making sure such tools are kept 
bright and polished in active use. 
But it seems to me that teachers of 
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all kinds, from those in the kinder- 
garten to college professors, stand to 
gain more than any other profession 
by a wider, higher conception of edu- 
cation as something more than school- 
ing, and hence should take a more 
vigorous part in the new movement. 
They suffer more directly and more 
keenly than any other profession from 
the lamentable idea that education 
ends with the conferring of some sort 
of diploma. This idea puts upon 
teachers the impossible task of provid- 
ing through their instruction enough 
‘‘education’’ to last their students 
through life. It forces into the cur- 
riculum and into the studies taken by 
every student, a mass of subjects some 
of which the Archangel Gabriel could 
not teach to the students supposed to 
learn them. 


Imagine for a moment, you teach- 
ers, what a joy it would be to impart 
to your students not so much the facts 
of a subject studied, as a love for 
studying because of the better under- 
standing it brings. Think with what 
light hearts you would face classes to 
whom you were asked to teach not an 
ability to pass an examination but a 
living desire to be infurmed human 
beings; not only historical dates but 
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a keen interest in history as a help 
in the comprehension of the present. 
If you could, as certainly as you now 
count on public opinion to keep chil- 
dren in school, count upon a public 
opinion which would influence your 
students to go on educating them- 
selves in adult life, think what a re- 
lief to the over-burdened courses of 
study. There would need be no hurry 
then, no cramming of minds already 
too full of facts. The student would 
be in school to learn how to use his 
mind in becoming more understand- 
ing, with all his life before him in 
which to practice this art. Think—to 
take one study only,—what a joy to 
invent ways in which to make a young 
mind know and love good literature 
with no tragic necessity upon you, as 
is so often the case now, to force him 
to read required samples of it, entire- 
ly unfit for his present state of devel- 
opment. Why do we force our high 
school students, of all stages of 
growth, to read Shakespeare, whether 
they loathe him or not? Because we 
have, subconsciously, the conviction 
that if we do not make him read 
Shakespeare when we have some pow- 
er to force him to do it, he never will! 
As a matter of fact, the high-school 
forced reading of Shakespeare does 
often have that very result; our stu- 
dents have read all the Shakespeare 
they can stand, and in later life, when 
experience and reflection have 
brought them into a maturity when 
Shakespeare would be really appre- 
ciated, they find about them a society 
which regards Shakespeare as school- 
stuff only, and would consider slightly 
mad an ordinary business man dis- 
covered with a volume of Shakespeare 
in his hands. 

Yes, there is no profession which 
more than teaching would surely di- 
rectly benefit by an increase in in- 
tellectual activity among grown-ups. 

But more than this professional 
gain, teachers as individuals would 
profit immeasureably by a greater ex- 
tension of adult study. 

They need it themselves! 

One of the queer, almost amusing 
facts about this new movement for 
wider intellectual activity among 
grown-ups, is that its leaders are al- 
ways trying to stir other people to 
more active mental growth, and sel- 
dom seem to think that they them- 
selves might profit by intellectual ef- 
fort. In the first international con- 
ference of Adult Education held in 
Cambridge, England, last summer, 
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this was noted by several smiling ob- 
servers. People, gathered from all 
the corners of the globe, conferred 
with each other about how ‘‘to teach’’ 
their fellow citizens to use more of 
their leisure time in the delightful 
occupation of study. They did not 
once speak of the joy of so using their 
own time. 
although not of the profession, ‘‘real 
teachers,’’ victims of a habit of mind 
against which teachers have few de- 
fences. So much of their time is taken 
up in ‘‘instructing’’ those who know 
less of the subjects taught than they 
do, that they lose their sense of the 
proportions of things, and forget how 
direly they themselves (like every- 
body else) need more education. This 
is a natural result not only of their 
constant contact with less mature 
minds, but also of the society around 
them, which does not as yet demand 
intellectual growth from its members. 


Everybody needs stimulation to 
keep him growing mentally. Teach- 
ers need it perhaps more than most 
people because of the vestiges still left 
among us of the silly idea that a per- 
son who has a diploma has ‘‘got his 
education”’ once for all, like the well- 
known girl to whom one did not make 
a present of a book because ‘‘she’s 
got a book already.’’ That girl should 
never be forgotten by teachers who 
are only too likely to have the same 
feeling about their own mental life. 
And part of the duties of a well-or- 
ganized civilization is to keep us all 
reminded of her. 

These are, then, two reasons why 
teachers are especially concerned in 
the new effort to create a public opin- 
ion which shall be at least as scornful 
of sluggish-minded, intellectually 
stagnant people as of bridge-players 
who continually make beginners’ mis- 
takes, or golf-dubs who play as badly 
as when they first began. One reason 
is that if they could count on contin- 
ued study and self-education among 
their students after leaving schools, 
much of the information which now 
is erowded into elementary classes 
could be left to be acquired by the 
student as he needs it in later life. 
The second reason is that it would 
help teachers to continue their own 
education, vividly and with. real in- 
tellectual zest, would rescue them 
from the fatal feeling into which 
teachers, unhelped by outside stimu- 
lation, are apt to fall, that because 
they know more than their students, 
they know enough. * 

There is a third reason, quite as 
important in my opinion. The estab- 


(Continued on Page 350) 


And in this they were, . 
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Population Movement in Illinois 
By JOHN A. KINNEMAN, Department of Social Science, I. S. N. U. 


; T THIS time when the United 
States census bureau is tak- 
ing a census of the popula- 
tion of our country it is im- 

perative that we turn our attention 
to the population changes which 
have taken place in our state since 
1870 with a view to understanding 
what has occurred in the half cen- 
tury, from 1870 to 1920, but also with 
a view to understanding what may 
be recorded in the census of 1930 for 
our state. 

When referring to the shift of 
population from rural to urban areas 
following the Civil War it has been 
customary for speakers and writers 
to generalize about the movement 
without giving specific facts. The 
following table will furnish some 
data on the movement of population 
within the state: 


situation in another form there are 
56 counties—considerably more than 
half, which declined in population 
from 1910 to 1920. It will be inter- 
esting to know how many there will 
be which will show a continuation 
of the decline when the record of the 
1930 census is published. 


This migration, which is not cer- 
tain to subside in the near future, has 
many causes, which a paper of this 
length cannot discuss. A charting 
of the counties in which the recession 
of population has taken place will re- 
veal that the most marked movement 
has occurred from the western side 
of the state, in such counties as 
Brown, Hancock, Jersey, Jo Daviess, 
Menard, Pike, Schuyler, Scott and 
Warren. Some of these counties, 
easily accessible by way of the Mis- 
sissippi or the Illinois River, are lo- 





Census Total Urban 
Population 

1800 8,826,352 1,710,172 

1900 4,821,550 2,616,368 

1910 5,638,501 3,476,929 

1920 6,485,280 4,403,153 


% Rural 
Urban Rural 
44.7 2,116,100 55.3 
54.3 2,205,182 45.7 
61.7 2,161,062 38.3 
67.9 $2.1 





It is not to be assumed, of course, 
that all of the increase in urban pop- 
ulation in Illinois has been made at 
the expense of migrations from rural 
areas. The location of the European 
immigrant in large centers of popula- 
tion has contributed to the rapid in- 
crease in urban areas. However, it 
will be noted that Illinois has not 
only lost population in many coun- 
ties but is actually experiencing a de- 
crease in rural population—in per- 
centage, as revealed in the above 
table, but also in actual numbers. 

The movement can be observed 
from another angle—that of observ- 
ing the counties which have increased 
and those which have decreased in 
population during this half century. 
It is quite surprising to know that 
16 of the 102 Illinois counties had 
fewer people in 1920 than they had 
in 1870. In addition there are 14 
counties with smaller populations in 
1920 than in 1880; 6 counties with 
fewer people in 1920 than in 1890; 
15 counties with fewer people in 1920 
than in 1900 and 10 counties with 
smaller populations in 1920 than in 
1910—in all 61 counties, which, at 
one time or other during this fifty- 
year period, had more population 
than they had in 1920. To put this 


cated in a section of the state which 
was settled early. The discovery of 
the excellence of prairie land in cen- 
tral Illinois started the migration 
and it has gone on ever since. The 
construction of the railroads in the 
post Civil War period contributed 
to this migration but the most valid 
explanation can be found in the 
movement from marginal agricul- 
tural land. The recession from 
land of marginal productivity has 
not been discouraged by the anti- 
quated tax system of Illinois by 
which the real estate owners are vic- 
timized. A study of the influence of 
the hard roads, as a factor in re-lo- 
eating population, would be an in- 
vestigation of value. Changes in the 
cropping of Illinois land will even- 
tually, when they become effective, 
have some influence on the shifting 
of people from one section to an- 
other. Then the extensive use of im- 
proved farm machinery has done as 
much as anything to cause popula- 
tion to leave the farms of some sec- 
tions of the state. 

In order to show that the concen- 
tration of population in Illinois has 
taken place in only a few quarters 
it is worthy of note that the popula- 

(Continued on Page 346) 





Is State Minimum Salary Schedule Needed? 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, I. S. T.A., Summarizes Study Made of 
State Minimum Salary Regulation 


OES Illinois need a state mini- 
mum salary schedulef The 
setting up of such a schedule 
would be justified if material 

improvement in the teaching service 
were thereby realized. 

Effective teaching is not likely to 
be had when salaries are too low to 
draw capable, well-trained beginners, 
too low to enable teachers to spend 
vacation periods in cultural recrea- 
tion or professional advancement, and 
too low to hold experienced teachers 
long at their work. Frankly, it must 
be admitted that Illinois has too many 
thousands of teachers who receive less 
than a professional wage. 


Several Factors Affect Salaries 

We have mentioned’ before several 
major factors that should help to 
bring salaries for teaching service up 
to a level more nearly adequate: (a) 
the larger school district unit with its 
broadened educational outlook, its im- 
proved school officials, and its more 
adequate administration and super- 
vision; (b) higher standards of pre- 
paration that would cause the public 
to regard teaching as truly profes- 
sional and would tend to build up 
among the teachers a professional or 
group morale, effective in causing 
them to attack in unity the solution 
of their common problems; (c) in- 
creasing the length of school term to 
the point where many teachers will 
no longer regard teaching as a winter 
avocation between two summers of 
employment; (d) improvement in the 
tax system and the use of new types 
of revenue such as the income tax, for 
school support; (e) more state aid in 
support of the common schools; (f) 
the adoption of local salary schedules 
which place a premium upon success- 
ful experience, tenure in position, and 
improved training. 

State Responsibility and Compulsion 

Assumption by the state of its 
rightful responsibility in guarantee- 
ing educational standards for all chil- 
dren involves not only the idea of 
state financial support but also the 
idea of compulsion in bringing about 
adequate school standards in certain 
backward communities. We find many 
school units which are financially able 
to offer good educational opportuni- 

*Research Dept., 1.8. T. A. “The Inadequacy 


of Teachers’ Salaries”; in ILLINOIS TEeacHER, 
March 1980, pp. 216-9, 


ties and which prefer to have only the 
lowest possible minimum school pro- 
gram; thus they remain in an educa- 
tional lethargy marked by a short 
term, meager curriculum, poor build- 
ings, under-trained teachers, low sal- 
aries, and the like. Mandatory re- 
quirements have been set up regard- 
ing some of these indices of good 
schools—minimum length of term and 
minimum qualifications of teachers, 
for example—and such compulsion by 
the state may well be carried to the 
regulation of minimum salaries if im- 
provement in teaching service is 
thereby likely to be accomplished. 


Salary Regulations Among States 

Table I attempts to outline infor- 
mation for states which have mini- 
mum salary schedules fixed by specific 
law or by such regulations of state 
boards as have the effect of law. In 
the states here mentioned considera- 
tion by means of annual increments 
is given to training or grade of cer- 
tificate, successful experience, tenure 
of position, merit rating, responsibili- 
ty of position, and the like. How- 
ever, not all of these factors may be 
considered in any one state; for 
example, in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania the population of the school 
unit rather than a specified amount 
of training or grade of certificate 
seems to offer the basis of setting up 
the different schedules. 

Table I deals with teachers of regu- 
lar school subjects. Schedules are 
arranged for other positions in some 
states. In Delaware, for example, 
separate schedules are arranged for 
teachers of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and Delaware have schedules for prin- 
cipals; and in Pennsylvania a super- 
intendent in a school unit of 5,000 to 
30,000 population must be paid at 
least $3,500 annually. 

We have made certain presump- 
tions in arranging Table I. For ex- 
ample, we have presumed that in New 
York a normal school graduate is 
most likely to be found in elementary 
school work and that a teacher hold- 
ing a college degree is probably em- 
ployed in high school. 

In a sense the schedule in Tennessee 
is not compulsory. But counties which 
fail to pay the sums provided by the 
state schedules will suffer proportion- 
ate deduction in the amount of state 
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fund received in ‘‘equalization.’’ In 
the long run such a schedule would 
tend somewhat to become compulsory, 
especially where the state bears a 
major share in school support. 
Two Or More Flat Sums 

States which have two or more flat 
minimum regulations regarding 
teachers’ salaries are given in Table 
II. In these states increments above 
the flat minimum are not definitely re- 
quired. It is interesting to observe 
that after September, 1931, Colorado 
will join the growing list of states 
that require normal school graduation 
of beginning teachers; hence, at that 
time the minimum salary of begin- 
ning teachers in Colorado will be 
$1,000. 

Single Flat Sum Stated 

In Table III are listed the states 
with but one flat minimum salary reg- 
ulation. Increments are not provided 
by law. We should recall that Ili 
nois has several full-time elementary 
school teachers who receive but $50 
a month.. We know of one full-time 
high school teacher who will receive 
but $765 for the present year of work. 
When such instances as these can and 
do happen, though few in number, 
teachers in Illinois may be justified in 
desiring even the fixing of a single 
minimum wage, such as that in Ohio. 
In 1919 an attempt was made to ob- 
tain in Illinois the enactment of a 
law setting up a minimum wage of 
$80 a month (the minimum term was 
then 7 months) after a teacher had 
had one year of experience, but the 
bill was vetoed? by Governor Lowden. 
No concerted attempt for similar leg- 
islation has been made since. 

Indirect Bearing On Salaries 

In many states indirect influences 
are brought to bear on the fixing of 
teachers’ salaries. In Arizona the 
state apportions approximately $27 
per pupil in average daily attendance 
in elementary, high school, and night 
school, or about 22% of total common 
school costs. The counties provide 
about 36% of total costs. In appor- 
tionment the county must add to state 
funds an amount sufficient to make 
$45 per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance, and in no case less than $1,500 
in a one-teacher school and $3,000 in 
a two-teacher school. 

In California it is a constitutional 
requirement that funds coming from 

2P. 1626 of House Journal of Illinois, 1919. 
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the state and at least 60% of the 
county funds apportioned be used for 
teachers’ salaries. The state must 
raise $30 per pupil in average daily 
attendance in elementary and high 
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school grades to be distributed to the 
county which must raise $30 per ele- 
mentary pupil and $60 per high 
school pupil. The method of appor- 
tioning such funds within the county 
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is detailed in law; one of the provi- 
sions is that not less than $1,400 shall 
be apportioned for each elementary 
teacher-unit. 

Certainly it would appear that the 


Table I—States With Minimum Salary Schedules 
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provisions just cited for Arizona and 
California tend to raise teachers’ sal- 
aries to an effective minimum. These 
two states rank among the leading 
states both in average salaries paid in 
various types of positions and in per- 
centage of teachers with adequate 
professional training. 


Equalization Programs and Salaries 


An effective equalization program, 
whereby a state enables a school unit 
to have adequate revenues for each 
teacher-unit, would likewise appar- 
ently tend to produce a reasonable 
mfnimum level of compensation. 
Equalization programs are now found 
in many states. Thus, New York of- 
fers (aside from rather large general 
allotments) such supplementary aid 
as may be needed to make total edu- 
cational revenues for each teacher- 
unit equal the following: $1,400 in 
1929 and $1,500 in 1930 for each ele- 
mentary teacher; and $1,800 in 1929 
and $1,900 in 1930 for each high 
school teacher. 

New York, as shown in Table I, has 
a state salary schedule which will 
compel many weak school units to 
levy a reasonable local tax and thus 
take advantage of the, ‘‘equalization 
offer.’’ But in Illinois even with our 
low ‘‘equalization offer’’ of supple- 
menting revenues up to a level of 
$1,012 per elementary teacher, we find 
many districts that run such cheap 
schools and have such low local tax 
rates that they do not ask for supple- 
mentary aid. For example, District 
No. 14, a one-teacher district of Ham- 
ilton county, had an educational tax 
rate of 87e¢ in 1929 on each $100 of its 
assessed valuation of $59,835. A tax 
rate of 13c more would have caused 
the local district to pay less than $78 
additional tax in return for an addi- 
tional apportionment from the state 
of $352. For the school year ending 
in 1929, District No. 14 paid its teach- 
er but $315; during the present school 
year a monthly wage of $50 is being 
paid. 

No equalization program will have 
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very much effect upon indifferent 
communities that want to continue 
with cheap schools unless the state 
uses its strong arm of compulsion to 
mandate detailed, specific standards 
on a reasonably high level. These 
mandatory legal requirements in our 
opinion should not be set up in the 
equalization law, but they should ap- 
pear in those sections of our school 
law which deal with certificating re- 
quirements, length of term, etc. 
Should one of these mandates of the 
state be the regulation of minimum 
salaries? 


Arguments Against Regulation 


Some of the arguments which have 
been offered against the setting of 
minimum salary regulations for 
teachers are presented below, together 
with statements that have been pre- 
sented to meet such arguments. 

1. A minimum wage law in Illinois 
and not in other states will handicap our 
school boards by restricting their com- 
petitive bidding power in engaging teach- 
ing service. (Nearly half of the states 
now have minimum salary regulations, 
including the bordering states of Indiana, 
Kentucky, Iowa, and Wisconsin. A broad 
competitive bidding power is not desir- 
able if it results in the employment of 
teachers who are not worth a standard 
wage). 

2. A minimum wage if high enough 
to be effective will exact from many 
teachers no service comparable with the 
increase in wage that they will experi- 
ence. (Many teachers are now giving 
service worth far more than is recognized 
by wages received. In employing teach- 
ers those not worth a respectable wage 
should be eliminated.) 


3. Sub-standard teachers will likely be 
thrown out of work and become additions 
to the labor supply in general industry, 
or will be charges upon the public—di- 
rectly, or indirectly by living at the ex- 
pense of other members of their families. 
(Sub-standard teachers are too great a 
handicap upon little children to be per- 
mitted. If such teachers drift to the 
supply of workers in general industry 
they may find employment in which they 
will be efficient. Every teacher should 
be guaranteed a living wage; numerous 
teachers are now dependent in part upon 
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other members of their families, making 
teaching in part a “parasitic calling.” 
Argument No. 3 helps to answer No. 2 
above. 

4. If set at an effective level, the mini- 
mum will tend to become the maximum. 
(Our law setting a minimum length of 
term was applicable to only 5% of our 
teachers in 1929; generally the school 
boards and the public in average and pro- 
gressive communities want to rise above 
the “compulsory legal minimum,” and 
work for progressive standards as years 
go on. Where a board regards a mini- 
mum as a maximum, what would their 
maximum be without such legal mini- 
mum? _ Investigations in Massachusetts 
show that minimum wage recommenda- 
tions in industry do not become the aver- 
age or the maximum levels; differentials 
tend to be respected for better service.)* 


5. Low salaries are not the cause but 
the effect of poor training and inefficient 
service. (If wisely expended, adequate 
salaries will obtain teachers who possess 
superior training and who render super- 
ior service; adequate salaries enable en- 
trance qualifications for teachers to be 
placed at a high level and also enable 
teachers to obtain professional training 
in summer schools. In many of the poor 
schools of Illinois the lack of finance is 
the direct cause of the employment of 
poorly qualified teachers; much evidence 
can be presented to support this state- 
ment. )* 


6. More state aid will have to be sent 
to poor communities if an effective mini- 
mum salary level is fixed. (It is a consti- 
tutional mandate in Illinois that good 
schools be provided for all of our chil- 
dren regardless of where they may be lo 
cated. More state aid is now needed by 
poorer communities; it is a disgrace that 
Illinois is not meeting her educational re- 
sponsibilities toward her little children in 
poor schools in a measure comparable 
with New York, California, Oklahoma, 
etc. Good teaching service should be 
provided everywhere even if more state 
aid is required.) 


7. Minimum salary legislation for 


‘Lucas, A. F. “Legal Minimum Wage in 
Massachusetts” ; in Supplement to March, 1927 
1 of Amer. Acad, Pol. and Soc. Sci., pp. 


National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 
Minimum Wage Legislation in Massachusetts. 
1927. New York, Nat. Ind, Cf. Bd., Inc. 

*Research Dept., I. 8. T. A. Teachers’ Sal- 
aries in Illinois. 1929. Springfield, I). 


Table II—States With Two or More Flat Minimum Regulations 


























State Salary Regulations Set Remarks 
1 2 3 

Colorado High school graduate, $75 monthly; |High school diploma and 17 semester hours of training sogeinet for examination for | 
normal graduate, $1000; and col- owest certificate; normal graduation required for new certificate after September, 1931. 
lege graduate, $1200. | 

Mississipp $30-$40 monthly for second grade | Examination for first grade certificate includes several high school subjects; examination 
certificate; $30-$150 monthly for for second grade certificate is based on elementary school subjects. One who passes 
first grade certificate. Only range examination for second grade certificate with very low grades may receive third grade | 
in salary is fixed; intermediate certificate, which entitles holder to lower salary than does second grade. 
steps are indefinite. 

Wisconsin $75 monthly; in cities above 150,000 |Lowest form of certificate requires 1 yr. of professional training and success in exami- 
population, $120 monthly. nation. 
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Colorado—Compiled Laws, 1921, sec. 8415; Mississip pi—General Laws, 1924, sec. 78; Wisconsin—Statutes, 1927, sec. 20.245 
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teachers would be class legislation. (Mini- 
mum salaries for county officers and 
many other public servants are set by 
law. Teachers are public servants; guar- 
anteeing a respectable wage for public 
service is a duty of the state.) 

8. If a minimum salary is established 
at an effective level, there will result a 
flood of applicants for teaching positions. 
(This would enable school boards to 
choose more wisely and obtain more ef- 
fective service; also such a condition 
would permit entrance standards for 
teachers to be elevated more nearly to a 
professional level.) 

9. A compulsory minimum salary law 
would cause poor schools to reduce the 
relatively small number of teachers and 
to adopt a “dead-level” schedule for pay- 
ing superior teachers the same as the 
poorest retained. (Argument No. 6 above 
offers an answer to this point; poor dis- 
tricts should be enabled to offer to their 
children—future citizens of the state—the 
kind of education that the state constitu- 
tion promises. The setting up of an ef- 
fective minimum salary schedule by state 
authority implies that the state will help 
to carry it out by granting the necessary 
aid to needy districts. A good minimum 
salary law recognizes different grades of 
teaching service; and, as stated under 
No. 4 above, differentials for better ser- 
vice ever tend to be respected.) 

10. Minimum salary regulations will 
make the schools cost more and the tax 
load heavier. (In daily expenditure per 
pupil Illinois ranks but 20th among the 
states; and in the percentage of annual 
income spent for the common schools our 
rank is but 35th. Economically we are 
able to rank better than this among the 
states: for Illinois stands 4th in average 
annual earnings per employee, 7th in per 
capita current income, 11th in per capita 
bank deposits belonging to individuals, 
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4th in federal income taxes paid per 
capita, 4th in per capita federal taxes on 
amusements, and 5th in the value of all 
farm property per capita of farm popula- 
tion. Some of the 12,000 school units in 
Illinois could be reorganized to eliminate 
certain teaching positions and prevent 
waste; it is likely that minimum salary 
legislation would prove an incentive to 
this.) 

11. Teachers are offered pensions in 
old age and do not need to be guaranteed 
a saving wage. (Not all teachers continue 
in the work until they are eligible for 
a pension. To the pension retirement 
fund the teachers themselves contribute. 
The amount of the pension has not been 
increased since its inauguration before 
the post-war increase in prices and is by 
no means sufficient to provide for even 
the bare necessities of life for a person 
in normal health; for aged teachers in 
ill health the pension is but a pittance 
and a poor excuse for society’s failure to 
pay a respectable wage during all the 
years of active service for the state.) 

12. Minimum salary regulation might 
be unconstitutional. (The law fixes mini- 
mum length of term, minimum qualifica- 
tions for teachers, etc. The constitutional 
mandate that good schools be provided 
for all children cannot be carried out un- 
less effective teaching service be pur- 
chased in all schools.) 


Arguments For Minimum Wage 
1. Every teacher worth being in school 
work is worth a compensation based on 
the level of social and economic justice. 
a. Illinois had several thousand 
teachers in 1929 who received* compen- 
sation below that necessary to provide 
a decent standard of living; action on 


‘Research Dept., I. 8. T. A. Teachers’ Sal- 


ories in Illinotw ; p. 41, paragraph (10). Spring 
field, Tl. 
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the part of the state in setting an ade- 

quate wage scale and in helping to 

finance the same where such is neces- 
sary, is urgently needed. 

2. The state should see that public 
servants who are carrying out an import- 
ant function of the state are adequately 
compensated instead of being compelled 
to be in part “parasitic” upon other mem- 
bers of their families engaged in other 
lines of employment. 

3. The state must require the payment 
of adequate salaries in order to provide 
effective teaching service for all children; 
for, 

a. The general tendency in Illinois is 
for well-trained teachers to be found 
only where the higher wages prevail.* 


4. A minimum salary law is needed to 
professionalize teaching; for, 

a. Since teaching is ‘regarded as “a 
respectable calling,” many beginners 
with no professional interest obtain em- 
ployment in our schools— 

(1) Many young women try teach- 
ing during the days between high 
school graduation and matrimony. 

(2) Many young men try teaching 
during the period of life when defi- 
nite decision as to their regular vo- 
cation has not been made. 


b. So many teachers remain in the 
work for a short time only that they 
do not take sufficient interest in pro- 
fessionalizing the work of teaching or 
in raising the level of compensation to 
standards of adequacy. 

c. Only by guaranteeing reasonable 
wages can either the entrance require- 
ments be placed high enough to be 
really professional, or can those who 
continue in service afford to advance 
their professional and cultural training. 


*Idid, pp. 11 and 19. 
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P Minimum Examination Requirements for Blementary 
State sm A, Remarks School Certificate 
Es ee —— — ——— 
1 2 3 4 ae 
Kentucky | $75 monthly Law requires $75 if such can be. raised; 2 yr. of high school. 
| by state aid and 2% mill tax; some 
weaker counties have basal salary as 
low as $50. cae | 
Massachusetts $750 annually | State grants more regular aid for high-| None by law; in practice, very high, since Massachusetts is a 
er salaries, and in “equalization” sup- leader in per cent of teachers well-trained. 
plements teachers’ salaries to maxi- 
mum of $1100 if actually paid. ee ie ae 
New Jersey $70 monthly Lowest 5 Ag one-room school was| High school and at least 18 wk. of professional training. 
$675 in 1928. ad Se = 
North Da 45 month! Salary schedule law of 1921 repealed in| Teacher of lowest standard school must have high school diploma 
_ a ° af 1933; older statute still effective. and 12 wk. of training; a low grade certificate requiring only 
success in examination 
semester hours of training for renewal. ms 
Ohio —_ $800 annually | In granting “aid” to weak districts to| High school and 1 yr. of advanced training (half of year being 
meet their salary schedule, state au- professional). 
thorities may regulate salaries above 
minimum. ore 
Oregon . | $75 “monthly Minimum term is 8 months. High school and 2 yr. of advanced training (or 48 wk. of normal). 
Rhode Island $650 annually Lowen, ed actually paid was $775| High school graduation. 
n . : 
Ver ase 12 week! Law says $8; state department has set/ High school diploma and 1 yr. of training. 
aatacaaan . 4 $12 as minimum. 








(References : 


. 8,241; North Dakota—Supplement to Compil 
be School Law, 1929, p. 32 and letter of Sept. 


Kentucky—Common School Law, 1926, p. 51 
settse—Cumulative Statutes, 1927, sec. 40-3 of ch. 71 and ch: 70; New 





umulative Sup 


Jerse 
207a and General 


ed Statutes, 1913-1925, sec. 
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and letter from superintendent ,of public instruction, Sept. 12, 1929; Massachu- 


1911-1924, Vol. 2, 
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chool Law, 192 . 1178 
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12, 1929 from department of education ; Oregon ten Law, 1927, sec. 181; Rhode — 


eral Laws, 1923, sec. 1,011; Vermont—Education Laws, 1925, sec. 1208 and letter of Sept. 


29 from State department of education. 
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5. Minimum salary regulations are in 
a class with such other necessary legis- 
lation as determining minimum quailifi- 
cations for beginning teachers, require- 
ments of sanitation in school buildings, 
minimum length of term, etc. Such leg- 
islation is desirable because it enables 
worthy educational standards at a mini- 
mum level to be carried out everywhere; 
and at the same time local school units 
are left free to surpass the minimum. 


6. Minimum salary legislation has 
proved successful elsewhere.’ Such lead- 
ing states as New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, etc., have found it 
necessary and beneficial to guarantee ade- 


‘Cotton, Schaeffer, and Miller. ‘Teachers’ 
Salaries and How Affected b Operation of the 
Minimum-Salary Law”; in Proo. N.E.A. 1906. 
pp. 132-141. 


quate compensation for teachers by spe 
cific state requirements. 

7. Our state constitution promises 
good educational opportunities for all 
children. “As is the teacher, so is the 
school”; good teaching service should 
therefore be provided everywhere. To 
provide this, however, adequate compen- 
sation must be offered in every school 
position. Such is not now being offered 
in many school positions in Illinois due 
to the local regulation of minimum sal- 
aries and due to the relatively small 
amount of support given by the state. 
State minimum salary regulation accom- 
panied by more financial aid from the 
state—extending to the high schools as 
well as the grades—seem prerequisite to 
the fulfillment of the constitutional pro- 
mise of efficient schools for all of our 
children in Illinois 


Death of Dean Loss to Educational World 


THE educational world in Illinois, 

indeed of the nation, was shocked 
to hear of the death on April 9, of Dean 
Chadsey of the University of Illinois. 
He had been ill only two days pre- 
ceding his demise. 

Dr. Chadsey had been head of the 
College of Education at the university 
since September, 1919, and was direc- 
tor of the university simmer school 
during the same period. In these two 
capacities and through other contacts 
he soon became a very potent force in 
the cause of education in Illinois. 

He was constantly giving advice to 
schools upon request, considering 
their own problems, such as where to 
locate a school building, how to pre- 
pare for the growth of the school witb 
the community, and school finances. 


Dr. Chadsey was a member of our 
Association and correspondence in the 
office files show that he followed the 
course of its program with sympa- 
thetic and intelligent interest. From 
its inception in 1919, he was an active 
member of the special committee of 
fifteen (later twenty) on teacher train- 
ing. The faithful persistent work of 
this committee bore fruit in the law 
effective July 1, 1929, raising the 
minimum standards for certification 
of teachers in the public schools of 
Illinois. It is worth noting that 
one of Dean Chadsey’s last acts 
outside his own college was a contri- 
bution to ‘‘Our Teacher-Training Col- 
leges’’ department of the IxuiiNors 
TeacHer. This article, ‘‘The New 
Certification Law and Its Effect on 
Teacher Preparation’’ shows a decid- 
ed forward look. He closed with this 
sentence : 

It seems to me that the school people 
of Illinois have much reason to feel that 
we are at the beginning of a new educa- 


tional era and that within a very short 
period of time, this increased preparation 
of the teachers of the State will result in 
an increased efficiency in our school sys- 
tems. 

The first numbers of the April 
magazine containing this article were 





CHARLES E. CHADSEY 


coming from the press on the day of 
his death. 

Charles Ernest Chadsey was a na- 
tive of Nebraska and received his ad- 
vanced scholastic training at Doane 
College and at Leland Stanford and 
at Columbia Universities. He held po- 
sitions as city superintendent of pub- 
lic schools in Durango and Denver, in 
Colorado, in Detroit, and Chicago. 
He was editor, author, and co-author 
of a number of books and numerous 
articles in educational magazines. 
Among honors end recognition that 
came to him unsought have been in 
1911 the presidency of the Depart- 
ment of Superindence, N. E. A. and 
in 1929 presidency of the Association 
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of Summer Session Directors of Uni- 
versities and Colleges of the United 
States. 

David Kinley, President University of 
Illinois: 


Dean Chadsey’s death is a personal as 
well as an official loss to me. His quiet, 
attractive personality endeared him to 
me; his cool, balanced judgment was al- 
ways a help to me. Thoughtful, clear. 
thinking, just and generous, as he was, 
his advice on difficult matters always 
brought light and often a solution. He 
was widely known and influential in edu- 
cational circles throughout the country 
and he will be greatly missed as an edvu- 
cational leader. His loss makes a great 
gap in our ranks and in national educa- 
tional circles. 


Thomas Arkle Clark, Dean of Men: 

Dean Chadsey was an ‘unusually effi- 
cient executive. The College of Educa- 
tion has never had his superior. He com- 
bined thorough training with a broad out- 
look, wide experience, and a balanced 
judgment. He was my close friend whose 
council and advice and sympathy I have 
come to rely upon during the years that 
we have been closely associated. His 
going is a great loss to his friends of 
whom there were thousands, to the Uni- 
versity, to the community, and to the 
state and nation. The cause of educa- 
tion has been far advanced through his 
efforts. 

Arthur H. Daniels, Dean of Graduate 
School: 

By the death of Dean Chadsey the Uni- 
versity has lost an administrative officer 
of exceptional ability. He was splendidly 
equipped by training and experience for 
the duties of his office. His colleagues 
recognized the value of his knowledge 
about educational policies and practices, 
and his standing in his profession. As 
academic neighbors with offices on the 
same floor, our visits back and forth gave 
me an unusual opportunity to observe his 
sound, well-balanced judgment as well as 
those qualities of character and heart 
that endeared him to his friends. His 
death has brought to me a peculiar sense 
of loss. 


George Huff, Director of Physical Wel- 
fare: 

Dean Chadsey was a great administra- 
tor. 

The four-year course in athletic coach- 
ing and physical education is a curricu- 
lum of the college of education and 
through constant association with him I 
learned to admire his ability to grasp 
subjects readily and make quickly de 
cisions which displayed his excellent 
judgment. 

I was always impressed by his kindli- 
ness and courtesy to all who came in con- 
tact with him but especially by his sym- 
pathetic attitude to students. I know 
from many incidents that he would al- 
ways go to much trouble personally to be 
of assistance to students. 

Through his long experience as an edu- 
cator he realized the importance of ath- 
letics in a scheme of education. He had 
a keen understanding of the true and 
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false values of athletics and his direction 
and counsel in the development of the 
four-year course was valuable. 

One of the younger members of our 
department said, “We have lost a good 
friend.” I believe that can be said by 
all of us who have been associated with 
Dean Chadsey. 





Times Do Change In Turkey 
Says PAUL E. NILSON, IVinois Man 


Desiring to make some legal ar- 
rangements Paul E. Nilson of Rock- 
ford, working under the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions in Talas, Turkey, since 1919, 
went three years ago to a Notary 
Public in Caesarea, but gave up in 
despair. Recently he tried again and 
received astonishing evidences of the 
great changes which have taken 
place in the new Republic. Mr. Nil- 
son writes: 

Three years ago I called on the Notary 
Public, whose Turkish title then was 
“Katip Adil.” Squatting on a cushion on 
the floor, with baggy pants and a long 
robe, he was writing Turkish in the old 
difficult letters. A homemade cap with 
visor hanging down behind adorned his 
head. The order to abolish the fez had 
just gone out, and he hated the hats of 
the foreigner, and hated still more to 
leave his head uncovered, which was con- 


trary to the Moslem religion, hence this 
compromise. Smoke and cobwebs seemed 
to fill the untidy room, where men gath- 
ered about the sheet fron stove. 

But three short years later I made a 
second attempt, and returned to the same 


ofice—but could it be the same? The 
Arabic word “Katip Adil” had been re- 
moved and the word “Noteri” painted in. 

The same old gentleman sits behind the 
desk dressed in European clothes with a 


new hat hanging on a peg. The walls are . 


clean, the windows washed and the air 
clear, Signs warning against smoking 
and spitting hang on the walls, and 
b-gosh, b’gum, what’s that! There by the 
window sits a young girl, nicely dressed, 
pounding a Remington typewriter. It is 
hard for these old fellows to write the 
new letters legibly, so that the dainty typ- 
ist appears with her machine, and with 
her comes cleanliness of tongue and win- 
dows and room. 

We completed our papers. There is 
satisfaction in knowing that Americans in 
Turkey can transact official business that 
will be recognized in America. 

Paul Nilson was born in Rockford 
and attended the local high school. 
He is a graduate of Beloit College, 
Hartford Theological Seminary, and 
received his M. A. in 1926 from the 
University of Chicago. He is sup- 
ported by the Second Congregational 
Church of Rockford. His wife (Har- 
riet J. Fischer) is also an Illinoian, 
claiming Wheaton as her early home. 
Mr. Nilson is the head of the Ameri- 
can School for Boys at Talas, recent- 
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ly re-opened by permission of the 
Turkish Government, in which lan- 
guage, commerce and trades are 
majored. 

His being requested recently by the 
Turkish Department of Education 
to write a series of English textbooks 
for their schools is an indication of 
the esteem in which he is held by the 
Turkish government and also the at- 
titude of that government toward 
Western education. 





Black Hawk State Park 


In its day, the site of Black Hawk 
Watch Tower State Park in Rock 
Island County was the capital city of 
the Sauk and Fox Indian nations, and 
as such was the object of many at- 
tacks from enemies. One was at the 
hands of an army sent by George 
Rogers Clark in 1780, the western- 
most campaign of the Revolutionary 
War. Black Hawk, then a boy of 


Indians of the Fox tribe now living at 
Tama, Iowa, return upon occasion and 
enact episodes from the history of their 
people. This picture taken at “Indian 
Lovers’ Spring” shows a young couple 
representing the Sioux brave and the 
Sauk maiden whose tragic story gave the 
spring its name. 


thirteen, saw his home burned by 
these soldiers. During the Black 
Hawk War the whites finally gained 
permanent possession of the strategic 
and beautiful place. 

In his autobiography, Black Hawk 
says, ‘‘This tower to which my name 
has been applied, was a favorite re- 
sort, and was frequently visited by me 
alone, when I could sit and smoke my 
pipe and look with wonder and pleas- 
ure at the grand scenes that were pre- 
sented by the sun’s rays, even across 
the mighty water. It was here that 
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I was born, and here lie the bones 
of many friends and relations. For 
this spot I felt a sacred reverence, 
and never could consent to leave it 
without being forced therefrom.’’ 
Forced therefrom he was in 1832. 


No part of the park of about 200 
acres has ever come under the plow; 
hence the natural features are pre- 
served in a virgin state The lay of 
the land may be likened to a hand 
with finers extended, for there are 
ridges reaching out from a common 
level. Along the top of the ridges 
one finds the Trail. How long these 
trails have been there no living man 
knows, but no one remembers when 
they were not there. The cover-page 
picture shows clearly one of these 
worn trails. 


A large attractive inn since 1916 
offers shelter and food, an auto-tourist 
camp is open to all visitors, and a 
historical museum in the park is 
looked forward to. 


Indian Lovers’ Spring 


The tragedy which occurred at the 
spot known as ‘‘Indian Lovers’ 
Spring’’ is told by Black Hawk, as 
follows: 

In 1827, a young Sioux Indian got lost 
on the prairie in a snowstorm, and found 
his way into a camp of the Sauks. Ac- 
cording to Indian customs, although he 
was an enemy, he was safe while accept- 
ing their hospitality. He remained there 
for some time on account of the severity 
of the storm. Becoming well acquainted, 
he fell in love with the daughter of the 
Sauk at whose lodge he had been enter- 
tained, and before leaving for his own 
country, promised to come to the Sauk 
village for her at a certain time during 
the approaching summer. In July he 
made his way to the Rock River village, 
secreting himself in the woods until he 
met the object of his love, who came out 
to the field with her mother to assist in 
hoeing corn. Late in the afternoon her 
mother left her and went to the village. 
No sooner had she got out of hearing than 
he gave a loud whistle, which assured 
the maiden that he had returned. She 
continued hoeing leisurely to the end of 
the row, when her lover came to meet her, 
and she promised to come to him as soon 
as she could go to the lodge and get her 
blanket, and together they would flee the 
country. But, unfortunately for the lov- 
ers, the girl’s two brothers had seen the 
meeting, and, after procuring their guns, 
started in pursuit of them. A heavy 
thunderstorm was coming on at the time. 
The lovers hastened to, and took shelter 
under a cliff of rocks, at Black Hawk’s 
Watch Tower. Soon after, a loud peal of 
thunder was heard; the cliff of rock was 
shattered in a thousand pieces and the 
lovers buried beneath while in full view 
of her pursuing brothers. 

This, their unexpected tomb, still re- 
mains undisturbed. 
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Street Safety Educaticn 
By CHARLES M. HAYES, President, Chicago Motor Club 


TREET safety education, intro- 

duced comparatively recently 

in the elementary curriculum, 

is showing immediate results 
in most localities. 

The experience of Chicago last year 
is indicative. Police statistics recently 
announced reveal that 166 children 
under 15 years of age were killed in 
that city in traffic accidents in 1929, 
as compared with 207 in 1928. The 
saving of forty-one little lives was ef- 
fected despite a material increase in 
motor vehicle registration, and a nor- 
mal increase in the number of chil- 
dren attending school. 

The accident prevention depart- 
ment of the Chicago Motor Club is 
vitally interested in these figures, be- 
eause for more than a decade it has 
intensively fostered child safety on 
the streets. In 1920 it equipped the 
first school boys’ safety patrol in the 
United States. A few years later it 
began the distribution of monthly,- 
two-color safety posters to school 
rooms. At about the same time, it 
added a staff of speakers, trained in 
juvenile psychology, who were avail- 
able for addresses before groups of 
pupils. 

Throughout the years, it has main- 
tained an accurate record of each 
traffic accident involving children. 
Those statistics have been analyzed 
from every angle, and invaluable in- 
formation has been secured through 
the findings therefrom. 

Some of the most important facts 
thus discovered were the three major 
causes of accidents; the most danger- 
ous hour of the twenty-four, and the 
age at which children are most likely 
to be hurt. Those facts constitute the 
foundation on which the major part 
of the motor club accident prevention 
program for children is based. 

The three major causes of accidents 
follow : 


1. Playing, other than roller skat- 
ing or hitching, in the street, and 
crossing the street elsewhere than at 
intersections. 

2. Running into the street, but not 
crossing it, from between parked cars. 

3. Roller skating and hitching in 
the street. 

The records over a period of several 
years indicate that the most danger- 
ous hour is between 4 and 5 p. m. 
This is the period when the majority 
of children are at play, after school. 

Approximately one-third of all chil- 
dren killed and injured in traffie ac- 


cidents are between the ages of 5 and 
9, inclusive. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the dangers of traffic 
are comparatively unknown to the lit- 
tle ones at that age; hence the high 
proportion of accidents. Beyond 9, 
the youngsters become better able to 
take care of themselves. 

The school boy patrol has proven 
itself to be one of the most powerful 
factors in protecting school children. 
In the ten years since its inception, 
it has grown to a national organiza- 
tion comprising some 200,000 mem- 
bers, who protect the elementary 
school children in 500 of the largest 
cities, or, nearly one-half of the pupils 
in the entire nation. 

The white Sam Browne belt and 
badge, which the club issued to the 
first patrol, likewise has become stand- 
ardized, to the end that that insignia 
is now recognized by motorists from 
coast to coast. Last year the motor 
club issued 29,869 belts and 26,515 
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badges to patrol boys in sixty-two 
counties in the northern sections of 
Illinois and Indiana. 

The patrol boys are selected for their 
appearance and qualities of leader- 
ship, and membership on the patrol is 
a much-sought honor. The boys sta- 
tion themselves at crossings near the 
school before and after classes, and 
permit the pupils to cross only when 
breaks in the traffic provide an oppor- 
tunity. Thus, the younger children 
easily learn the fundamentals of 
safety involved in crossing streets. 

Nearly 230,000 posters were issued 
by the club during 1929, or one each 
month to more than 25,000 school 
rooms. The safety lesson pictorially 
portrayed is always timely and illus- 
trates some hazardous condition that 
every child encounters frequently. 
Each poster is accompanied by a let- 
ter to teachers. The letter usually 
amplifies upon the poster, containing 
additional information and data 
which the teacher may use in round 
table discussions based upon the 
poster. Many teachers find it advis- 
able to use the posters as the subjects 
for compositions, in the well-founded 





The School Boy Patrol 

Commissioner of Police William F. Russell, of Chicago, announces his general 
order which pledges the power of the police to the school boys’ patrol. The men, 
from left to right, are: Commissioner Russell, E. C. Delaporte, supervisor of 
physical education, Chicago public schools; Frank E. Jack, vice-president and 
director of safety, Chicago Motor Club, and Rev. D. F. Cunningham, superintendent 
of the parochial schools of Chicago. The members of the patrol, left to right, are 
Patrolman John Sullivan and Warren Philbin, St. Thomas Aquinas School, and 
Lieut, Amos Flint, Capt. Roy Peterson and Lieut. Bob McCarthy, Pierce School. 
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belief that a child remembers longer 
what he has written than what he has 
heard, or even seen. 

While teachers, principals, and 
school officials are to be highly com- 
mended for the thorough co-operation 
they have extended to these measures, 
the motor club believes that the intro- 
duction of ‘‘outside’’ speakers in the 
schools serves to doubly impress chil- 
dren with the imperative need for 
safety. 

The accident-prevention speakers 
are men who have made special 
studies of child safety with respect 
to traffic. Children find their talks 
colorful and interesting, with the re- 
sult that this department usually has 
more requests for talks than it can 
fulfill in the immediate future. All 
requests, however, are complied with 
without undue delay. 


On the walls of the accident-pre- 
vention department are a number of 
huge maps, each showing the entire 
street system of Chicago. On each 
map are a number of red and yellow 
tacks; the former indicate where 
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children were killed in traffic acci- 
dents; the latter, where adults met 
death. Each map covers a period of 


one year. Should several tacks ap- 
pear at any one location, it may be 
expected that bad conditions, such as 
obstructed view or lack of warning 
signals, exists there. Investigators 
are sent from the department, and 
either the motor club or the proper 
municipal authorities take action to 
rectify the situation. 

Accident prevention cannot be ac- 
complished haphazard. We believe 
our mode of procedure may be com- 
pared with laboratory methods. Like 
the scientist among his test tubes, we 


‘have analyzed every phase of every 


accident for many years. Like the 
scientist who finally succeeds in iso- 
lating a germ which is the source of 
a widespread ailment, we have been 
able to ascertain many of the funda- 
mental causes of traffic accidents. 
Fore-warned is forearmed. Instead 
of fighting in the dark, we have 
dragged our adversary into the full 
light of day. 


The Geneva Conference of the World 


Federation of Education Associations 
By FRANCES HARDEN, Delegate from the N. E. A. 


The World Federation of Education 
Associations was organized in San Fran- 
cisco in 1923 and meets in conference 
once in two years. The first conference 
was held in Edinburg, Scotland, in 1925; 
the second in Toronto, Canada in 1927; 
the third in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1929. 

One of the things I have hoped for 
years to see accomplished is the estab- 
lishment of world peace and so I was 
glad to be chosen as one of the delegates 
to attend this conference, representing 
the National Education Association. 

> - 7 


Dr. Augustus Thomas, in his president’s 
message said: 

“The biggest problem which confronts 
humanity today is to find a way in which 
the nations may live together in harmony 
and friendship, each contributing to the 
general well-being of all. 

“We hope to promote friendship among 
the world’s children—to instill sympathy 
and understanding and respect for the 
customs, government and religions of 
other people, to study and give credit for 
the contributions made by all countries 
to the advancement of society, and to 
show the interdependence of us all. As 
the children are taught, so the nations 
will become.” 

> . : 


At the Geneva Conference, there were 
more than 1,200 delegates, representing 
58 nations. In a gathering of this kind, 


the language problem had to be met. As 


each delegate registered, he was given 
a ribbon badge indicating the language 
he spoke—red for English, blue for 
French, yellow for German, and green 
for Esperanto. One remarkable thing 
was the great number of people who 
wore more than one badge; a great many 
wore two colors, and a few three, but 
by far the largest number wore red; 
in fact there were a number of meetings 
in which there were none present who did 
not understand English. There were in- 
terpreters present who translated from 
the language in which the address was 
given to one, and sometimes both of the 
other languages. They used only the 
three—English, French and German. They 
had several interpreters, but the best 
were women. One was a German woman 
and she translated into French or Eng- 
lish perfectly; she interpreted many of 
the speeches, but I think the most re- 
markable bit of interpretation I saw 
there was by an English woman who took 
the speeches in shorthand; she took her 
notes in whatever language the address 
was given and then she would stand and 
from her shorthand notes interpret it 
into either of the other languages. 

The work of the Conference was car- 
ried on very much as is the work of the 
N. E. A. There were general meetings 
and sectional meetings, three or four fre- 
quently being held simultaneously, so we 
had to select the ones in which we were 
most interested. 

On almost the last day of the Conven- 
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tion, we had had a long morning meet- 
ing at which there were several speak- 
ers. Their addresses were long and 
some of them had been interpreted, which 
of course, doubled the length of time 
necessary for the speech. It was ap- 
proaching twelve o’clock when a man was 
introduced by the chairman as a repre 
sentative from Chile. When this speaker 
arose, he had in his hand a sheaf of 
typewritten pages that one could see con- 
tained pages and pages. When I saw 
these, I gasped—must we sit through a 
paper like that at this late hour? But 
when he had finished, I was not the 
only one present who wished there was 
more! It was the most wonderful address 
I ever heard! He told of the educational 
system of Chile; of how they carried on 
their work; how they financed it; how 
much progress they had made; how they 
sent teachers to all nations of the world, 
paying them their salaries and expenses 
in order that they might study the educa- 
tional systems of other lands and find 
the best to put into their own system. 
The paper as a whole was so wonderful 
that when he had finished, the audience 
almost unanimously demanded a reprint 
of the address. They knew, of course, 
that it would be printed, in the proceed- 
ings of the convention, but they did not 
want to wait for the preceedings to come 
out—they did not want to have to depend 
on that big volume for it. They wanted 
it printed in pamphlet form as quickly 
as possible, for immediate distribution! 
It was by far the best address I heard. 


We have always felt, or at least I have, 
that the United States was in the van- 
guard in matters of education; we 
thought of ourselves as leaders in educa- 
tional ideals and methods, but I found 
there that we are not in the vanguard. 
There are many nations ahead of us in 
some things. 


I found also that the question of pen- 
sions has had a much wider application in 
many of these countries than in ours. 
Japan has a plan by which they pension 
all men teachers at the age of fifty, and 
women when they reach the age of forty. 
If they have taught fifteen years in Japan, 
they are given a life pension of one-third 
of their salary. That, of course, is far 
beyond anything we have in this country. 


I learned that in Scotland the national 
teachers’ organization is recognized by 
the state board of education. A member 
of the state association sits with the 
board of education as a member of the 
board. In Hamburg, Germany, the teach- 
ers elect their own principals; the prin- 
cipal of the school is elected for a term 
of three years by the teachers in the 
school in which he is to serve, together 
with a legal representative of the parents 
of the children attending that school. 
The principal is considered a teacher with 
the other teachers in the school. So there 
were many things I learned that made 
me think that unless we are on the look- 
out, we will be left far behind. 

In order that you may understand 
something of the attitude of mind of 
the delegates assembled at Geneva, I am 

(Continued on Page 348.) 
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Editorial Notes and Comment 


Has Your Division Contributed? 


EVERAL of the local divisions 
of the I. S. T. A. have been 
considering the matter of mak- 
ing contributions to the build- 

ing fund of the State Association. 
Since the site for the building has 
been purchased and the plans for the 
new building are nearly completed, 
it will soon be necessary to finance 
the project if the building is to be 
erected this year. Therefore, the offi- 
cers of the I. S. T. A. at a recent meet- 
ing thought it well to remind the di- 
visions that their early contributions 
will be most welcome. 

The special contributions to the 
building fund made up to this time 


are as follows: 

Dec., 1925, Chicago Division........ $1,500.00 
Dec., 1927, Northeastern Division 1,000.00 
Oct., 1928, Southwestern Division 500.00 





Total contributed.......................... $3,000.00 





Special Session of G. A. Probable 


L ggemaans this is being written, Gov- 
ernor Emmerson is ‘in Chicago 
conferring with the various adminis- 
trative boards, the Revenue Investi- 
gation Commission, and the Citizens’ 
Committee in regard to definite plans 
for rehabilitating our broken-down 
tax system. By the time you read 
this, a special session of the General 
Assembly may be convened and try- 
ing to carry out those plans. 

The Governor goes to Chicago be- 
cause the breakdown is more appar- 
ent there than elsewhere, because the 
various administrative boards there 
have long been asking for a special 
session of the legislature, and be- 
eause he has asked these boards to 
present a concrete and definite plan 
for the solution of their local pro- 
blems before he would call a special 
session. He is also trying to con- 
vince the people of Cook County that 
real tax reform can be obtained only 
after amending the Constitution by 
removing some of its restrictions. 

If the people of Chicago will for- 
get their old quarrels, their factional 
political fights, and their strife for 
political advantage, and work to- 
gether and with the rest of the state 
in support of a definite program, 
they may get some ‘‘relief.’’ But, 
if they seriously disagree upon 
plans ; if any large part of them want 
to go back to the old, unfair, corrupt, 
and impossible method of assessment 
and review in vogue up to two years 
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ago; or if they unreasonably oppose 
a constitutional amendment, the 
breakdown will continue and the city 
will be in danger of either bankruptcy 
or rule by a dictator. 

When the special session convenes, 
it behooves all citizens of Illinois to 
exercise good will, good judgment, 
and a deep interest in state-wide 
public welfare if we are to get im- 
provements made in our tax system. 





Salaries and Constitutions 

UPERINTENDENT William J. 

O’Shea of the New York City 
schools has just been re-elected to 
serve six years at a salary of $25,000 
a year. Although this salary may 
seem to be the height of munificence, 
it is not quite one-third as much as 
the Yankees pay Bambino Babe 
Ruth, the King of Swat. Still it is 
much more than is paid to any school 
superintendent in Illinois; and the 
classroom teachers of New York are 
paid proportionately more than those 
of our state, although they do not 
have or need any ‘‘citizens’ commit- 
tee’’ to hunt up the money to pay 
them. The city of New York makes 
liberal provisions for its teachers, and 
the state legislature appropriates over 
$80,000,000 a year to the state school 
fund. 

In this connection we beg leave to 
remind the teachers of Illinois that 
the state constitution of New York 
does not contain any revenue article, 
is silent concerning taxation, and 
therefore does not contain any re- 
striction or limitation to prevent the 
legislature from doing whatever it 
deems best in matters of taxation. 

Here in Illinois we are told that 





With or Without A Ph. D. 


A guy without a Ph. D., 
Or any other Degree, 
Said to a learned Ph. D.: 
**T want my son to be 
An LL. D or a Ph. D. 
But, as for me, 

I’m so busy you see 
Doing stunts too hard 
For a Ph. D. 

That I have no time 

To get a Ph. D.”’ 
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the restrictions in our constitution 
prevent the enactment of laws 
adapted to modern eonditions and 
needs and practically bind us to an 
antiquated and broken-down tax sys- 
tem. Then why not remove the re- 
strictions ? 





Why a County Unit? 

the Committee on Larger District 

Unit presented with its report to 
the annual meeting last December a 
tentative form of bill creating a coun- 
ty school district for each county and 
providing a board of education for 
each such district. Since then the 
committee has had several meetings 
and its members have been giving the 
problems involved much study in or- 
der to work out the details of the bill. 

Occasionally we are asked: ‘‘Why 
try this rudimentary form of county 
unit ?’’ 

If the question implies that we 
ought to try a much stronger and 
more centralized form of county unit, 
the answer is that the people of IIli- 
nois as represented in the General As- 
sembly will not enact such a law, and 
there are also certain constitutional 
difficulties. Even if a strongly cen- 
tralized county unit should prove to 
be possible and what Illinois needs, it 
must be approached gradually as the 
people learn those facts. 

If the question requires a statement 
of reasons for such mild form or any 
form of county unit, we-reply in gen- 
eral terms that the proposed bill as- 
signs the board of education of the 
county school unit a few very definite 
and most necessary duties, which are 
intended to result in the gradual con- 
solidation or integration of small dis- 
tricts into larger ones, and in more 
and better supervision of rural 
schools. Here is a very brief outline 
of the affirmative argument: 

Integration Promotes Efficiency and 
Economy 

There is a decided trend in modern 
business and industry toward larger 
units and fewer independent adminis- 
trative heads. Efficiency and economy 
demand such integration. 

There is an integration into larger 
units of support and administration 
taking place also with some of our 
public activities and institutions. For 
instance, while a few years ago the 
township was the unit of finance and 
administration of public highways, 
the state and county are now assum- 
ing more and more of these functions. 
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No one is advocating that we go back 
to the old township highway units; 
but everybody is demanding more and 
more of the state and county in re- 
gard to highway finance, administra- 
tion, and construction. 

But extremely slow progress is be- 
ing made in county and state support 
and administration of schools; and 
we still try to get along with several 
independent school districts in nearly 
every township and with a total of 
nearly 12,000 in the state. 

Any city in Illinois with several 
thousand children in school would 
probably test for insanity anyone who 
would advocate the division of the 
city into independent school districts 
of 20 or 30 pupils each, and each dis- 
trict with its own school board and 
taxing power. Each large city does 
provide several schools in different 
parts of the city for the accommoda- 
tion of large groups of children; but 
all these schools are under one ad- 
ministrative board and in one tax 
unit. In the country we have thou- 
sands of school districts with fewer 
than 20 or 30 pupils, and many small, 
weak village schools with two to five 
teachers and small numbers of pupils. 
We have examples in [Illinois of 
boards of three school directors to 
provide for the education of only 
three or even fewer pupils. Surely 
it is not necessary to have so many 
boards of school directors administer- 
ing the affairs of so many small and 
weak country and village districts. 
Surely it is not necessary to have in 
Illinois nearly 12,000 tax-levying and 
tax-spending school boards, many of 
them serving districts too small and 
too weak to maintain efficient schools. 
Certainly it would promote uniformi- 
ty, equality, efficiency, and economy 
to follow the example and practice 
found necessary in business and in- 
dustry, in some of our other public 
institutions, and in the school systems 
of other states, and thus have fewer 
administrative boards over larger dis- 
triets and larger numbers of children. 

Integration Promotes Equality 

The large number of small districts 
is the main cause of the extreme in- 
equalities in both taxation and educa- 
tional opportunity; and the consoli- 
dation of small districts into larger 
ones would promote equality of both. 
It is easy to find in Illinois many 
examples like this: Small district A 
has very numerous children, but con- 
tains very little taxable valuation; 
therefore, it is not able to support an 
efficient school for its children al- 
though it levies taxes up to the legal 
limit. A nearby or adjacent district 
B has very few children but a vast 
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taxable valuation of railroads, mines, 
factories, etc. Therefore. district B 
provides an excellent school for its 
children at a very low tax rate. The 
consolidation of these two districts, 
probably with other districts, into one 
would equalize both taxation and edu- 
cational opportunities and would cer- 
tainly add to the efficiency of our 
school system. 

Since the city of Chicago is all in 
one school district, the thinly popu- 
lated but extremely rich lake shore 
and loop sections of the city contrib- 
ute to the support of schools for the 
swarming children of the poor but 
crowded sections of the city. Isn’t it 
well that this is so? Or shall we ad- 
vocate setting them apart into separ- 
ate and independent but extremely 
unequal taxation, administrative, and 
attendance districts? If the large, 
rich, and populous district is the only 
practicable unit for Chicago, why 
cling to the extremely numerous small 
districts outside the city? If it is 
best to have just one district support 
and administer the schools for nearly 
half the children of the state, why 
have nearly 12,000 school districts for 
the other half? An observing and in- 
telligent visitor from Mars would say 
that we are trying to promote in- 
equality. 

Larger Schools Promote Social 
Efficiency 

The tiny little rural district with 
its isolated dozen children lacks some 
very necessary factors of modern edu- 
cation. 

We have passed the pioneer stage 
of our development in this state, and 
the social relations of our people are 
becoming more and more intimate, 
more complex, more binding, and 
more necessary to understand. For 
the welfare of both society and him- 
self, the individual must be a wise 
and helpful member of society. It is 
necessary for people to learn to work 
together understandingly and sympa- 
thetically in groups, organizations, 
and parties. The recluse is now con- 
sidered a sort of harmless but useless 
person, who is wasting his opportuni- 
ties to be of real service or to be 
happy; the selfish and aggressive in- 
dividualist is considered a menace to 
public welfare; and the poor individ- 
ual who has not had opportunity to 
become learned and practiced in social 
relations is both useless to society and 
helpless to promote his own happiness 
and welfare. 

Therefore, the child attending the 
little one-room country school, some- 
times even in a grade and recitation 
class by himself, is at a serious disad- 
vantage. Under a skillful teacher, he 
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may learn the common branches fair- 
ly well; but he is certainly being de- 
nied one of the necessary ingredients 
of modern education that the children 
of large schools are getting through 
both training and experience. 

‘*The farmer is an individualist’’ 
is the reason given by organizers for 
their difficulties in getting the farm- 
ers of Illinois to work together effec- 
tively as a unit organization. Many 
of us believe that larger schools, more 
social contacts and experiences, and 
more extra-curricular activities by 
large groups of country and village 
children would do much to promote 
the kind of education among them 
that will enable the farmers of the 
future to work together much more 
effectively in the promotion of their 
own welfare and to become more effi- 
cient members of society. 

General Provisions of the Bill 

The proposed bill does not compel 
the consolidation of districts, but it 
does provide for their gradual integra- 
tion into larger districts as the people 
become educated to the need for 
larger districts. The bill establishes 
the county school district and pro- 
vides for a board of education of five 
members to administer its affairs. 
This board shall make a survey of the 
school districts within its jurisdiction 
in regard to number of children of 
school age, number enrolled in school, 
assessed valuation, tax rates, etc. 
Then it shall draw and publish a map 
of the county district divided into 
tentative larger districts, each con- 
taining, if practicable, a minimum of 
100 pupils grouped around some com- 
munity center. No such tentative 
larger district shall become estab- 
lished until the people within it vote 
to establish it. 

The board of education of the coun- 
ty school district also has the power 
to levy a tax of not to exceed one- 
twentieth of one per cent on the tax- 
able property of the district to pay 
the necessary expenses of the board, 
to pay for the equipment and supplies 
for the office of the county superin- 
tendent of schools, to pay the neces- 
sary traveling expenses of the county 
superintendent of schools, and to pay 
the salaries and necessary traveling 
expenses of his assistants. It is the 
duty of the board also to employ, 
upon the recommendation of the 
county superintendent of schools, an 
adequate number of assistants, such 
as clerks, helping teachers, nurses, 
and attendance officers. The helping 
teachers must have their qualifications 
specified by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and shall visit 
schools not otherwise supervised and 
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shall give the teachers direction and 
instruction in organization, proce- 
dure, and principles and methods of 
teaching necessary to make the work 
of the teachers as effective as possible. 

This means that the teachers in the 
small village and one-room country 
schools will receive help and super- 
vision similar to that given in the 
larger schools that have long had their 
expert supervisors. The county su- 
perintendent now has so many clerical 
and other office duties that it is im- 
possible for him to give the teachers 
in the small schools the help and su- 
pervision they need. The bill is de- 
signed to furnish him the expert as- 
sistance necessary to give the help and 
supervision where it is so badly need- 
ed,— among the young and inexperi- 
enced teachers in the small schools. 

The committee is now working out 
a revision of Section 91a of the school 
law to give the county board the pow- 
er to make necessary changes in the 
boundaries of township and communi- 
ty high school districts without ex- 
posing them to the dangers of harm- 
ful detachments and disintegration. 
This is a difficult problem, but some 
progress is being made. 

This tentative bill deserves an earn- 
est and sympathetic consideration by 
all teachers and other groups of our 
citizens. It may not yet be in the 
best possible form; but it is the re- 
sult of the work of an earnest, indus- 
trious, and painstaking committee, the 
members of which have at heart the 
educational welfare of the children of 
Illinois.—R. C. Moore. 





As I Sit and Think 

I wonder, I question, I answer but I do 
not flinch, I do not write the answer, I 
do not rate the answer. And then, when 
I am through, I file the answer in the sec- 
ret archives of my own mind and these 
questions in the wastebasket. 

1. How much am I paid for each half 
day? $ 

2. When does my week begin and when 
does it end? 

3. Am I paid for the time I use or for 
gg RRR ASL ES Ei Dk RL 

4. Do I know the full dimensions of 
my job?.... wile 

6. Does any part “of. my ‘work pile up 
or do I “clean up” frequertly? ................. 

6. What under my control makes my 
work easier and me happier’?................ 

7. Does my contact with others make 
CE EE GET “Scikets ciccettenstciclcchitnnnin 

8. Knowing myself as I de, knowing 
my job as I do, knowing how I do my 
work, would I, if I were the Los An- 
geles City School District raise my own 
salary or promote myself to a better 
job?—F. C. Weber, Los Angeles School 
Journal. 
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South Central and Southwestern Meetings 


Two Divisions Report Strong Professional Programs; 
Endorse State Legislation, Elect Officers 


HE South Central Division of 
the I.S.T.A. held its eleventh 
annual meeting in Spring- 
field, and a splendid program 

was carried out as announced. Gener- 
al sessions were held in the State Ar- 
senal on the evenings of March 20th 
and 21st and on the morning of the 
21st. The afternoon of the 21st was 
divided between section meetings and 
a general business session. 


By the unanimous adoption of the 
report offered by its committee on 
resolutions the South Central Divi- 
sion put itself on record as follows: 

1. We recommend that this associa- 
tion endorse the program of legislation as 
outlined by the Illinois State Teachers 
Association. 


2. That the State Teachers Pension 
and Retirement Fund Law be revised 
along the lines set forth by Pension Com- 
mittee of the State Teachers Association. 

3. We favor an appropriation by this 
Division to the fund for the Illinois State 
Teachers Association Building, the 
amount appropriated and the manner of 
the appropriation to be left to a commit- 
tee composed of the officers of this Di- 
vision. 


4. We endorse the efforts of Governor 
Emmerson for a revision of the State 
Revenue Laws. 


5. We recommend that this organiza- 
tion endorse the resolutions of the State 
and the National Associations which 
were passed in Springfield and Atlanta, 
respectively, during the last year. 


The following people were chosen 
to fill the elective positions in the or- 
ganization : 

Officers—President, Laura Tice, Mt 
Sterling; vice-president, O. P. Simpson, 
Taylorville; secretary, Edith Coppin, Mt. 
Sterling; treasurer, C. A. Stevens, Spring- 
field; member executive committee, 
Ralph Yakel, Jacksonville. 


State Committee Members—Appropria- 
tions, W. L. Gard, Beardstown; legisla- 
tive, C. W. Evans, Decatur; resolutions, 
W. P. Sullivan, Iliopolis. 

Delegates to Annual State Meeting: 

Brown County—Fay Dieterich, Ver- 
sailles; Grace Cronin, Mt. Sterling. 

Cass County—M. M. Cruft, Virginia; 
Bruce E. Wheeler, Ashland. 

Christian County—C. P. Potts, Kincaid; 
W. L. Marks, Taylorville; L. E. Brown, 
Harvel. 

Macon County—Mary Margaret Roach, 
Decatur; John Perkins, Decatur; Sarah 
Clikener, Decatur; E. H. Menke, Maroa; 
and Franklin Rainey, Decatur. 

Macoupin County—Gladys Hoppin, Vir- 
den; Anna Blauer, Staunton; L. E. Dodge, 
Gillespie; W. G. Groves, Carlinville; C. A. 
Harlan, Girard. 


Menard County—Carolyn Logan, Green- 
view; Harold Hendrickson, Sweetwater. 

Morgan County—W. L. Davies, Wav- 
erly; J. C. Mutch, Jacksonville; L. V. Kin- 
ser, Concord. 

Pike County—Mina Bauch, Pittsfield. 

Sangamon County—C. E. Knapp, 
Springfield; J. H. Winstrom, Springfield; 
F. L. Reeves, Williamsville; G. E. Caine, 
Loami; W. P Roberts, Buffalo. 

Scott County—Ben Grote, Bluffs. 

Alternates: 

Brown County—L. E. Clark, Mt. Ster- 
ling; and Ben Grove, Timewell. 


Cass County—Clyde Carr, Chandler- 


ville; and Homer Dahman, Arenzville. 


Christian County—Leta L. Kerns, Tay- 
lorville; Elizabeth Klinefelter, Taylor- 


ville; and Gerald Bostin, Owaneco. 
Macon County—Jennie Wells, Decatur; 
H. F. Carmichael, Decatur; Lee Biggott, 
Decatur; Fred Massey, Macon; and Erma 
Veech, Long Creek. 
Macoupin County—Harriett Deadrick, 


Carlinville; Jessie Peeblesworth, Low- 


der; Dolly Davis, Nilwood; Mary Bar- 
brake, Mt. Olive; and J. H. Ketring, 
Bunker Hill. 

Menard County—lIrving Brown, Oak- 
ford; and Lucille Primm, Athens. 

Morgan County—Elmer Smedley, Wav- 
erly; Victor Sheppard, Jacksonville; and 
A. J. Toban, Alexander. 

Pike County—Edna Kirk, Pittsfield. 

Sangamon County—Fred Nichols, 
Springfield; Florine Dieterich, Spring- 
field; E. G. Graham, Williamsville; H. 8. 
Mengel, Loami; and P. R. Sutherland, 
Riverton. 

Scott County—Alice I. Mudd, Win- 
chester.—Margaret Murphy, secretary. 





Southwestern Division 


HE Southwestern Division of the 

I. 8S. T. A. met for its fifteenth an- 
nual meeting on April 3 and 4 in East 
St. Louis. The general sessions of 
Thursday and Friday evenings and 
of Friday forenoon were held in 
Ainad Temple. The afternoon was 
given over to section meetings held at 
convenient places throughout the city. 
Excellent programs were the order 
at all. 

Enjoyable social functions in con- 
nection with the meeting were an S. 
I. N. U. banquet and a Get-Acquaint- 
ed party for all members and visitors 
of the Association. The latter was 
sponsored by the East St. Louis Grade 
Teachers’ Fellowship Society and was 
held after the Friday afternoon meet- 
ings. 
At the Friday night session a cho- 
rus of 200 voices and an orchestra of 
75 pieces assembled from all the high 
schools in the Southwestern Division 
gave a concert after the address of the 
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evening. With piano and pipe organ 
accompaniment a chorus of 500 eighth 
grade pupils of the East St. Louis 
schools appeared in six numbers on 
the program of the Elementary Sec- 
tion. 


Resolutions Adopted 
1. 


We wish to thank the people of Hast 
St. Louis, the Board of Education of East 
St. Louis, and the Ainad Temple authori- 
ties for assistance in making this meet- 
ing a success. 

To the teachers and pupils of the var- 
ious schools in the Southwestern Divi- 
sion, who have contributed to the pro- 
gram and to the teachers and pupils of 
the High Schools who have contributed 
to the display, we express our thanks and 
appreciation. 

II. 

We wish to endorse the legislative pro- 
gram adopted at the meeting of the State 
Association in Springfield, December, 
1929. 


III. 

We favor legislation which will permit 
Junior High Schools to be established and 
administered either by High School dis- 
tricts or by underlying elementary school 
districts, by joint agreement between 
them, confirmed by referendum vote, and 
such legislation to provide for such appor- 
tionment of taxes for their support as 
may be agreed upon by the districts con- 
cerned. 


IV. 

We recommend that the committees on 
Larger District Unit and State School 
Fund be authorized to publish reports, 
and that sufficient money be appropriated 
to the publicity fund, or special printing 
fund, to enable the Board of Directors to 
have such reports printed and distributed. 


Vv. 

We believe that a Department of Educa- 
tion, with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet should provide for the schools a 
research and information service compar- 
able to that offered other great national 
interests by the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, of Commerce, and of Labor. We, 
likewise, believe more efficient adminis- 
tration of the National Government's edu- 
cational activities could be secured 
through this department. Therefore, we 
reindorse the Education Bill, which would 
create such a department, and urge our 
delegation in Congress to support this 
measure. 

VI. 

We favor a program of instruction for 
the inculcation of an attitude of respect 
for law and order. 

VII. 


We commend the State Secretary, Mr. 
R. C. Moore and his assistants for their 
successful efforts with the State Leis- 
lature in the interests of the schools of 
Illinois. 

VIII. 


We heartily indorse the efforte of our 
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National Government to promote peace 
among the nations of the World. 
IX. 


We believe that the teachers through- 
out the State should have an intelligent 
and effective interest in the work of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association and, 
to that end we instruct the president to 
appoint a committee of three to work 
with the executive committees of the di- 
visions of the State Association and with 
the County Superintendents of the State 
to make a plan by which speakers may 
appear on the programs of the Division 
Meetings and county institutes for the 
purpose of informing teachers concerning 
the State Association, its problems and 
achievements. 


Election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: 

Officers—President, T. E. Allen, Nash- 
ville; vice-president, Rose Janssen, Mt. 
Vernon; treasurer, Carl Pearce, East St. 
Louis; secretary, Mina Mollman, East St. 
Louis; member executive committee, J. E. 
W. Miller, Edwardsville. 

State Committee Members—Appropria- 
tions, Tillie Reither, East St. Louis; leg- 
islative, Frank H. Markman, Jerseyville; 
resolutions, J. E. W. Miller, Edwardsville. 

Delegates to Annual State Meeting: 

Bond County—J. W. Anthony, Green- 
ville. 

Calhoun County—F. A. Long, Hardin. 

Clinton County—Mrs. M. B. Mcquade, 
Carlyle. 

Greene County—R. L. Scott. Carrollton. 

Jefferson County—Howard Bosley, Mt. 
Vernon. 

Madison County—J. E. W. Miller, Ed- 
wardsville; C. H. Dorris, Collinsville: 
W. F. Coolidge, Granite City; W. R. Cur- 
tis, Alton; L. P. Frohardt, Granite City; 
Katherine Hack, Edwardsville. 

Marion County—C. L. Edwards, Salem; 
J. S. Knisley, Salem. 

Monroe County—Louis Zimmer, Water- 
loo. 

Montgomery County—J. H. Grigg, Hills- 
boro. 

Randolph County—R. O. Finley, Ches- 
ter; F. H. Torrence, Sparta; and W. R. 
Lowry, Chester. i% 

Washington County—C. Crouse, Nash- 
ville. 

St. Clair County—J. E. Miller, East St. 
Louis; D. W. Potts, East St. Louis; F. L. 
Eversull, East St. Louis; L. G. Osborne, 
East St. Louis; M. E. Bruce, East St. 
Louis; Mina Mollman, E. St. Louis; L. A. 
Shafer, Mascoutah; Pearl Tiley, Belle- 
ville; H. V. Calhoun, Belleville; and H. G. 
Schmidtt, Belleville. 

Alternates: 

Bond County—Alex. Long, Greenville. 

Calhoun County—Ed. J. Ducey, Hardin. 

Clinton County—H. S. Walker, Carlyle. 

Greene County—P. M. Tinsley, Carrol- 
ton. 

Jefferson County— Wm. Miner, Mt. Ver- 
non. 

Madison County—G. A. Smith, Wood 
River; C. H. Stadtman, Wood River; 
E. W. Hoeb, Madison; Emma Harris, Col- 
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linsville; Mary McGuire, Alton; and E.D. 
Wahl, Livingston. 

Marion County—R. V. 
tralia; Hattie Blair, Salem. 


Monroe County—W. J. Zahnow, Water- 
loo. 

Montomery County—H. J. Beckmeyer, 
Hillsboro. 

Randolph County—L. V. Finley, Red 
Bud; W. H. Shafer, Evansville; C. A. 
Armstrong, Steelville. 

Washington County—c. A. Reeder, Oak- 
dale. 

St. Clair County—Clara Dietrich, Belle- 
ville; R. H. Purl, Dupo; John Molles, 
Lenzburg; May McGuire, East St. Louis; 
May Purnell, East St. Louis; Leonora 
Parker, East St. Louis; Eugenia Knoebel, 
Belleville; Agnes Gordon, O’Fallon; Min- 
nie Niess, Lebanon; and Vernon G. Mays, 
Lebanon.—Mina Mollman, Secretary. 


Jordan, Cen- 





A School Contract Dated 
January 1846 


Mrs. Comfort Dixon in her father’s 
(John S. Hunt) effects found an old 
time agreement dated back some 85 
years ago, where Squire Thomas 
Judd was hired to teach the Sandy 
school of which the old school house 
still stands, on the old Alexander 
farm (owned now by Wilbur Mann). 
This written record of eighty-four 
years ago will be interesting reading 
to Evans township (Marshall coun- 
ty) readers, particularly, and to all 
readers generally. It is a far ery 
from that date to the present metho:! 
of handling our public school system. 

Article of agreement made and enter- 
ed into by and between Thomas Judd, Jr., 
of Marshall county, Sandy Grove, of the 
one part and John S. Hunt, Jacob Myers, 
James Beatty, school trustees of the oth- 
er part, witnesseth, that the said Thomas 
Judd doth azree to teach an English 
school for the term of two months, five 
and one-half days in each week, and be 
attentive to his business and make up all 
lost times and keep good order in said 
school, and board himself while teaching 
said school. School to commence 15th of 
January, 1846. And the said trustees 
doth agree to pay the said Thomas Judd 
for teaching said school $10.00cts. per 
month to be paid by the Ist day of March 
next, one-half in cash and the other half 
in young cattle or grain or store goods 
at cash price, and said trustees doth 
agree to have firewood furnished and 
other necessary, suitable for the accom- 
modation of said school. The said trus- 
tees doth agree that if there is any 
scholar that does not obey the rules of 
the school they shall quit said school or 
be dealth with according to such rules as 
said trustees shall prescribe. January 
15th, 1846. 

John 8S. Hunt. 

Jacob Myers. 

James Beatty. 
—Chillicothe Bulletin. 
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Summer Round-Up of Pre-School Children 


ABIES are the chief concern of in- 
fant welfare agencies ; kindergart- 
ners, first graders, and on up are 
reached by health inspection in the 
schools, but the pre-school children 
have been largely overlooked, except 
by the census enumerator.. Hence they 
come streaming into the schools of the 
land with many defects, and their 
physical condition too often inter- 
feres with the best social and educa- 
tional advancements. 
Enter the Summer Round-Up for 
pre-school children, more particu- 


larly for those who will begin school 
the following September. 

Ogle, during the summer of 1929, 
conducted a county-wide pre-school 
campaign, and Miss Helen M. Swen- 
son, county tuberculosis nurse, writes 
that they are planning on carrying 
on the same program this coming 
summer. 

A report of the Ogle, 1929, cam- 
paign is appended and also an ac- 
count of the examination of pre- 
school children in a few districts in 
McLean County. Information on the 





school September 1, by the nurse. 


also. 
Good health through: 


2. Teaching of Health Habits. 


finer nation and race.” 


examinations. 





“Ogle County Pre-School Campaign” 
(Summer of 1929) 


“The Health of the Child is the Strength of the Nation.” 
1. A home call was made to the parents of each child who was to start 


2. Parents were urged to bring these children to their family physician 
for examination, correction of remediable defects, and vaccination and immuni- 
zation against contagious diseases. They were asked to have teeth corrected 


3. Aim. To protect the health of the child, so he can enjoy his education. 
1. Physical examination and correction of defects. 


3. And’ Sanitary Environment raises the scholastic standard of 
the child; by them he will enjoy and get the most out of his 
education. Good health will enable him to become a more 
useful citizen. We are looking forward to a “Healthier and 


Last year 35 per cent of the rural pupils in Ogle County had an examination 
by their family physician and dentist, and defects were corrected. 

District No. 163 Smith School, Dement Township was the largest rural 
school and that was 100 per cent in pre-school examinations. 

Kings Consolidated was the only town that was 10@ per cent in pre-school 





Mrs. CATHERINE HeErrran, R. N. 
Miss Heten A. Sronick, R. N. 
Ogle County Nurses. 





Examination of Pre-School Children in Rural Affiliated Schools, 
I. S. N. U., June, 1929 
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latter was supplied by Professor L. 
W. Hacker, I. S. N. U. 

Eleven pre-school children belonging 
to the ‘rural affiliated school districts of 
the I. S. N. U., Normal, McLean County, 
were examined by the school doctor and 
nurse at the end of the school year 
in June, 1929. Only about one-half of 
the parents with a pre-school child re- 
sponded to this first call. However, much 
interest was shown by the local Parent- 
Teacher Associations, training teachers, 
and the responding parents. 

The examination revealed that eight 
out of the eleven pre-school children ex- 
amined were round shouldered. This 
may be due to poor habits of sitting or 
to weak shoulder muscles. Mothers may 
be neglectful about the sleeping posture 
as well as the posture during the wake- 
ful hours. Posture games and exercises 
were suggested to the parents. 

One child was flat-footed. The doc- 
tor recommended that the inner side of 
his shoe be raised one-eighth of an inch 
by inserting a piece of blotter between 
the layers of the sole. 

The physical examination record 
showed that seven out of the eleven had 
enlarged cervical glands, which condition 
usually indicates infection in the throat 
or teeth. 

The eyes of ten were normal. The left 
eye of one child was crossed. This cer- 
tainly was an excellent record for the 
twenty-two eyes. The hearing was normal 
for ten out of the group, while one was 
marked dull (eight-tenths). It certainly 
will be helpful for the teacher to have 
this knowledge on the first day when the 
pupils are being seated. 

Dental care was recommended for four, 
and tooth brushes were recommended for 
three. Six out of the eleven children 
had infected tonsils. The doctor recom- 
mended that the tonsils of three children 
be removed at once. Two of the children 
had obstructed nasal breathing, a common 
symptom of adenoids. Seven of the chil- 
dren were underweight, two were normal 
and two were overweight. However, by 
using the standard that no child should 
be more than 15 per cent overweight or 
more than 7 per cent underweight, we 
find that only two children lack in 
weight. Milk, cooked cereal, orange and 
tomato juice, rest and sunshine were rec- 
ommended. 





Ability Grouping 

An interesting discussion “Ability 
Grouping in the High School” by Olive 
Ellis of the Marion Township High 
School, Williamson County, appeared in 
the February number of the Chicago 
Schools Journal. The paper is based upon 
actual practice in grouping and references 
are given to other discussions and studies 
of the subject. 

The same magazine carries as its lead- 
ing article, “The Education of Abraham 
Lincoln” given by Dean George D. Wham 
as the “President’s Address” at the an- 
nual I. 8S. T. A. meeting December 26, 
1929, and printed in the Intrvors TeacHER 
in the February issue. 
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Wanted: Inventors of New Comparisons 
By HELEN RAND, the University of Illinois 


E need new comparisons to make 

our language more vivid. Every 
day we could use them if we only had 
them. Our poor old ones are about 
worn out. We begin to say, ‘‘Oh, I’m 
as hungry as a ,’ and then 
we add, ‘‘a bear,’’ because we can’t 
think of anything original. We say, 
‘*He is as slow as ,’ and then 
we should like to say something em- 
phatiec and startling, but we add, 
‘‘molasses in January,’’ though all 
the while down in our consciousness 
we know that was a floppy, weak, and 
dull thing to say. We know that the 
comparison is as old as the time when 
everyone had molasses on the table 
regularly, and now we keep on using 
it even when we do not see molasses 
very often, hardly ever pour it, prob- 
ably never have tried to pour it in 
January to find out at first hand how 
slow it actually is. 

What we need are new comparisons 
to take the place of that one and of 
many other old ones. He who can 
think of a good one will create some- 
thing which will live for years. 

Comparisons are effective ; they are 
better than a whole string of adjec- 
tives. Often they are unforgettable. 
When a friend of mine, who frets 
about getting too fat, bought a gray 
velvet dress, she said, ‘‘Oh, I look like 
a davenport!’’ and if I should meet 
her at a funeral in that dress I could 
not keep a straight face. 

When we hunt in books for com- 
parisons we find them sticking out 
of every paragraph, often piled up 
three deep. Sohrab and Rustum is a 
very sea of tumbling, rising, top- 
crested comparisons. In these two 
quotations the effectiveness is due to 
the comparisons : 

Out leaped the fifth flash of lightning 
with the spring of a serpent and the 


shout of a fiend. It was as green as em- 
erald. 
Far From the Madding Crowd, By Hardy. 
She was ready to start at last, in the 
red-and-black car, so small, so smart, look- 
ing as if one wound it up with a key, 
with Bates seeming so a part of it that 
one almost expected to see a tiny crack 
running down his front, slitting a black 
tin cap and a pink tin nose. One felt 
that an iron tail must run into a hole in 
the seat to keep him steady. 
All Kneeling. By Anne Parrish. 
Real authors must be on the alert 
always for comparisons to tuck in 
here and there in order to emphasize 
and illustrate what they want to say. 
They must enjoy collecting them; it 
is quite a game. And it is a game 


that we, as well as they, can play, and 
it is one that we may teach our stud- 
ents, even before we have learned it 
ourselves. 

I have tried in several classes to 
start the students on the alert to ob- 
serve and think of comparisons, and 
I have fancied that after these lessons 
their themes have been fuller of bub- 
bling life. 

At the beginning of class hour 
(either a class hour when we are 
studying diction or when I need some 
special filling-in lesson) I give each 
student a typed or mimeographed list, 
and say, ‘‘Write down now, as fast 
as you can think of them, brilliant 
comparisons. In a few minutes I’ll 
ask you to read them.”’ 

Twice I gave the students the lists 
and asked them to take them home 
and think out good comparisons, but 
that scheme did not work at all be- 
cause probably the spontaneity of the 
group playing together as at a game 
puts the necessary zest into it. 

Twenty-five to thirty comparisons I 
have found are enough for a class 
hour, and after the students have 
written and giggled at their own orig- 
inality for about twenty minutes, I 
go through the list by calling on them 
to tell what they thought up. They 
always have funny ones and some apt 
ones, and after class they go on think- 
ing up others. 

My list is something like this. I give 
a few comparisons at first to start 
them off. 

Make comparisons that are better 
than these: 

Calm as a cow 

Calm as 





Sic Vita 
Witu1aM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


Heart free, hand free, 
Blue above, brown under, 
All the world to me 
Is a place of wonder. 
Sun shine, moon shine 
Stars, and winds a-blowing, 
All into-this heart of mine 
Flowing, flowing, flowing! 


Mind free, step free, 
Days to follow after, 
Joys of life sold to me 
For the price of laughter. 
Girl’s love, man’s love, 
Love of work and duty, 
Just a will of God’s to prove 
Beauty, beauty, beauty! 
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Unromantic as a cold boiled potato 

Unromantic as 

Informal as breakfast 

Informal as 

Restless as frying frogs legs 

Restless as 

Merry as popping corn 

Merry as 

Stubborn as a dandelion 

Stubborn as 

Lovely as the morning star 

Lovely as 

Make up comparisons for the fol- 

lowing : 

Polite as 

Gracious as 

Limp as 

Dull as 

Stupid as 

Stingy as 

Magnanimous as 

Arrogant as 

Solemn as 

Noisy as 

Curious as 

Grateful as 

Welcome as Excited as 

Comfortable as Poor as 
—Chicago Schools Journal. 


Independent as 
Uncertain as 
Sophisticated as 
Faithful as 
Jolly as 

Busy as 

Smart as 
Friendly as 
Strong as 
Discouraged as 
Helpless as 
Peaceful as 





Professional Education 

But what is professional education? 
The answer is that professional education 
as conceived today is not an initiation 
or introduction into some esoteric order. 
The professional worker claims no mys- 
tic gift or mysterious skill that sets him 
apart from his fellows. What he has 
can be acquired by anyone with the re- 
quisite intellectual ability who will fol- 
low the orderly progression prescribed 
for learners in his profession. All that 
the novice needs in his preparation is 
already in the possession of some master, 
or can be found in print. It is the busi- 
ness of the professional school to help 
him on the way that the masters have 
trod, to give him as much of the masters’ 
knowledge as he can learn in the time 
at his disposal, to imbue him with their 
ideals, to put him in the way of acquir- 
ing their skill, and if possible, to make 
him self-reliant in coping with new con- 
ditions and self-directive in the advance- 
ment of his profession. In other words, 
the professional school is a short cut to 
an objective taken under guides who 
know where they are going and how to 
avoid the pitfalls that beset the path of 
the lone traveller. The professional 
school, therefore, is at best only one 
means of providing what is needed by the 
professional worker. What he is and 
what he knows when he enters the pro- 
fessional school condition the training 
that the school can give, and what he is 
and what he does after he leaves the 
school determine his professional stand- 
ing. Professional education does not be- 
gin with the professional school, nor does 
it end there. The professional school is 
merely a section of the route which the 
novice takes on the way to mastery in 
his profession.—James E. Russell, former 
Dean, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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Collegiate Courses on High 
School Science Teaching 
By Bruce W. Merwry, &. I. 8. N. U. 
Carbondale 


NE of the most interesting fea- 
tures of recent progress in the 
preparation of secondary school 
teachers of science is the de- 
velopment of courses in special methods 
of teaching the various sciences. In order 
that the status of such courses and also 
the desirable content of such courses 
might be learned a brief study was made. 

Science seems to have two major func- 
tions: first, to discover new ways of con- 
trolling nature so that it is possible to 
increase human happiness,—if this word 
may be used; and second, to spread the 
discovered knowledge so that all may 
share in its benefits. Dr. Hall, the IIlli- 
nois State Director of Public Health, re- 
cently pointed out that the loss of life 
in our state from typhoid and smallpox 
was tremendous, almost unbelievable, as 
compared with many other states where 
the legislatures or people, as a whole, 
have been made aware of the value of 
vaccination and other preventative meas- 
ures. In many other lines, too, the re- 
search worker is far ahead of the applica- 
tion of the results of his investigations. 
It seems that in the field of industry 
are to be found the major portion of the 
efforts to use new discoveries. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show 
that the conditions for the dissemination 
of scientific knowledge are being slowly 
improved by better preparing teachers to 
teach in our secondary schools, and to 
show what items, supp!ementary to sub- 
ject matter, are deemed essential in the 
training of those teachers. In order fo 
abbreviate the findings, they are present- 
ed in the question and answer form. 

1. Upon what colleges is this study 
based? 

The Teachers Colleves of Illinois, Colo- 
rado, and Kansas, and Peabody Teachers 
College represent the state teachers col- 
lege. The State Universities of Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, Michigan. Wis- 
consin, and Ohio provide a good sampling 
of the state universities. The Kansas 
State Agricultural Colleve furnishes an- 
other point of view. Teachers College of 
Columbia University and the Education 
Department of the University of Chicago 
are included in this study. This list in- 
cludes nine teachers colleges, eight state 
universities, one agriculture college, and 
the two large institutions just mentioned. 
A number of colleges and universities 
like Harvard were found to offer no work 
of this nature in their Liberal Arts Col- 
lege. 

il. What is the extent of offering 
courses In methods of teaching high 
school science? 





There are forty-nine courses in method 
offered by the twenty institutions studied. 
Of these, the teachers colleges offer seven- 
teen, the universities nineteen, while the 
other schools list the remaining thirteen 
courses. Work in the physical sciences 
is three times as common as work in the 
biological sciences, as is shown by the 
following table: 
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cation or to the training school. With 
this, there was a regular increase in the 
number of colleges offering genera! 
courses as: “Secondary School Methods.” 
Two colleges listed this work in 1910, 5 
in 1920, and 13 of 20 in 1925. 

1V. What are the qualifications and 
preparation of the instructors of courses 
in High School Methods? 

Of the 41 instructors studied, 14 were 
from state teachers colleges, 13 from state 
universities and 14 from Columbia Uni- 
versity, Chicago University, or the Kan- 
sas State Agriculture College. Of the 
state teachers college representation 5 
hold Ph.D. degrees, 6 hold A. M. degrees, 
and 3 hold M. S. degrees; 10 of them are 





No 


Teachers College .... 
State University 
Miscellaneous 





Eight courses in biology method as com- 
pared to two each in botany and zoology 
method reflect the present tendency to 
combine and offer a course in general 
biology in the secondary schools instead 
of separate courses in botany and zoology. 

The results of high school demands 
seem to be reflected also in the thirteen 
courses in general science method, twelve 
courses in physics method, nine in chem- 
istry method, and three combination 
courses. This shows that provision is be- 
ing made for the adequate training of 
high school teachers of physical science. 

However, the enrollment in these 
courses is still too small to give all the 
prospective teachers a sufficient knowl- 
edge of method. While about one hun- 
dred and twenty take the work each year 
in the University of Chicago and a some- 
what less number in the University of 
Wisconsin, there are some colleges with 
less than ten taking the work each year. 

Ill. What has been the history of 
science method courses in some other 
state? 

As data were available on the colleges 
of Kansas for the past 60 years, the de- 
velopment of special method courses there 
is included. The Kansas University was 
the only one of the twenty-one colleges 
studied in 1900 that offered a course in 
“Method of Teaching Physics.” That in- 
stitution also offered methods of teaching 
courses in botany, zoology, and entomolo- 
gy. By 1910, chemistry methods had been 
added and from that time there was a 
steady increase in the offerings. “Method 
Physics,” for instance, was offered by 8 
out of 20 colleges studied in 1920, 10 of 
20 in 1925, 8 of 15 in 1930. A similar 
growth is found in the case of biology 
method which started in the decade prior 
to 1900, increased until 6 of the 20 col- 
leges listed it in 1920, and 8 of 15 in 1930. 

It is interesting to note that biology 
seemed to supplement and later supplant 
the earlier courses based on botany, zoolo- 
gy and entomology. There is also to be 
noted a considerable shift for the special 
method work to the department of edu- 


Offerings of Special Methods Courses 


. of Chem & 
Schools Physics Chem. Physics Gen.Sci. Botany Zool. Biol. 
5 4 3 2 0 1 8 


4 4 
7 0 1 
13 2 2 8 





professors, 1 assistant-professor, and 3 
instructors. From the universities 6 hold 
Ph. D. degrees, 1 holds Sc. D., 4 hold the 
A. M. degree, and 2 hold A. B. degrees. 
Of these, 2 are professors, 5 associate 
professors, 4 assistant professors, and 2 
are teachers in training high schools. 
From the miscellaneous group 6 hold 
Ph. D. degrees, 3 hold M. A. degrees, 2 
hold the M. S. degrees, and one holds the 
B. S. degree. Of these 4 are professors, 
3 associate professors, 2 assistant pro 
fessors, one instructor, 4 teachers of the 
training high schools. These men also 
have from 6 to well over 25 years of teach- 
ing experience, usually including some on 
the secondary level. 

With 18 out of 41 holding Doctor’s de- 
grees and 16 ranking full professors, it 
appears that the work in science methods 
is offered by better trained men than the 
average college course. The instructors 
for these courses in both universities and 
teachers colleges very closely resemble 
each other in qualifications and exper- 
ience. 

Vv. What are the prerequisites of 
courses in methods of teaching high 
school science? 

As nearly as could be ascertained, fif- 
teen hours work in the science taught 
is the usual requirement, except in gen- 
eral science, where there is a tendency to 
rquire but ten hours of unspecified 
science. Five hours of a related science 
and junior or senior standing are quite 
commonly prerequisite. In a few cases, 
as in Chicago and Illinois Universities, 
actual teaching may be substituted for 
part of the collegiate work in the subject. 

Most of the teachers colleges and many 
of the universities in which the special 
method courses are offered in the educa- 
tion department require some work in 
education. About seven hours work in- 
cluding a course in general high school 
methods is customary. 

Vi. What is the source of material on 
content? 

Materials used in this composite por- 
trait of content of courses in methods of 
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teaching secondary school science are 
based on the leading books on method of 
teaching high school science and articles 
appearing during the past two years in 
School Science and Mathematics, or dur- 
ing the past year in the Journal of Chem- 
ical Education. From these sources forty- 
five items that were mentioned in connec- 
tion with science method were listed and 
submitted to a number of outstanding 
college teachers of high school science 
method, who rated them as essential, de- 
sirable, unnecessary, or undesirable. 

Those, conversant with the literature 
of secondary science methods, will recog- 
nize some of the names in the following 
list which includes only a few whose re- 
plies have been drawn upon: E: R. Down- 
ing, University of Chicago; R. K. McAl- 
pine, University of Michigan; W. G. Bow- 
ers, University of Colorado; J. H. Walton 
and Ira C. Davis, University of Wiscon- 
sin; C. L. Cross, and Howard W. Adams, 
Illinois State Normal University; E. L. 
Stover, Eastern Illinois Teachers College; 
Charles F. Valentine and W. J. Bowers, 
Colorado State Teachers College. 

Vil. What items are recommended by 
these teachers of science method to be 
included In a course in method of teach- 
ing high school science? 

As is shown by the table, Selection of 
Subject Matter is considered essential by 
80% of those replying, and desirable by 
the remainder. Aim, Function or Values 
of the Subject and Selection and Purchase 
of Equipment are almost equally recom- 
mended. Preparation of Efficient Demon- 
strations is considered essential by 70% 
of those reporting. The Repair and Care 
of Apparatus; Use of Projective Appara- 
tus, including Movie and Talkie; Evalua- 
tion of Texts; and Aim or Function of 
Laboratory are considered essential by 
almost as large a number. The Repair 
and Care of Apparatus would probably 
receive a higher standing if it were not 
included in other science courses, as it 
is in Chicago University. 

Slightly less essential are the following 
four items, which are considered as es- 
sential by half of those reporting: Selec- 
tion and Purchase of Supplies; Lesson 
Plans; Student’s Use of Notebook, Draw- 
ings, Graphs, etc.; Laboratory Technic. 
These items, which are usually given in 
connection with general method courses, 
rank almost at the bottom of the list: 
Dewey’s Act of a Complete Thought; Su- 
pervised Study; Laws of Learning; Her- 
bert’s Five Formal Steps, and Transfer 
of Training. The low rank of these items 
is explained by the fact that they are us- 
ually included in other earlier courses, 
while the special methods courses are 
confined to the presentation of the sub- 
ject based on these earlier general 
courses. 

Summary 

1. From this study it is shown that 
most of the leading teachers colleges and 
state universities are offering a number 
of courses on methods of teaching high 
school science. 

2. The marked development of such 
courses beginning since 1900 is shown in 
the colleges in the state of Kansas, which 


! 
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was taken as a typical state. 

3. Instructors of such courses were 
shown to be experienced and to hold high 
rank and degrees. 

4. Prerequisite to these courses of 
methods of teaching high school science 
was found to be sufficient work in the 
science itself, in related sciences, and in 
the field of education to warrant the as- 
sumption that those finishing these 
courses would be successful science teach- 
ers. 

5. The important items to be included 
in a course of this nature were listed, 
and ranked by a number of leading teach- 
ers of science method, in order that they 
might be made available for those who 
are organizing or giving such courses. 





A Useful Peace Memorial 


In our city of Washington there is to 
me the most wonderful monument in this 
city of beautiful monuments. This is a 
memorial of peace. Almost within the 
shadow of the State, War, and Navy 
building stands this noble reminder of 
amicable relations between nations—the 
Pan-American building. In appearance 
its harmonious architecture, heroic scul- 
pture, and cultivated gardens are truly 
symbolic of the arts of peace. From the 
standpoint of usefulness it is a model 
of the maintenance of peace between 
nations. Within its walls a peace pro- 
gram is being constantly carried forward. 
This inspiring work of art is a fitting 
setting for the conference table around 
which gather representatives of 21 Amer- 
ican republics. 


They gather together with the same 





Rank Item 

1. Selection of Subject Matter. 
2. Aim, Function, or Values of 

Subject. 

2. Selection and Purchase 
Equipment. 

Preparation of Efficient Dem- 
onstrations. 

Use of Projecting Apparatus, 
including Movie and Talkie. 

Repair and Care of Apparatus. 

Evaluation of Texts. 

Aim or Function of Laboratory. 

Student’s Use of Note Books, 
Drawings, Graphs. 

Laboratory Technic. 

Selection and Purchase of 
Supplies. 

Lesson Plans. 

New Apparatus. 

Actual Teaching. 

How to Study. 

Use of Libraries, Bibliogra- 
phies, Current Literature. 
Relation of Subject to Other 

Subjects in Curriculum. 
Standards of Good Class Work. 
Observation of Actual Teach- 

ing. 
Motivation and Interest. 
Technic of Review. 


of 





16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 





16. 


16. 
19. 





21. 
21. 
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objective—to bring about and maintain 
amicable relations between nations. Just 
as labor believes firmly in settling all in- 
dustrial disputes in the conference room, 
It believes firmly in adjusting all national 
disputes by representatives getting to- 
gether and turning their cards face up- 
ward on the table-—Mary Anderson, di- 
rector, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. o’ 
Labor. 





A Creed for Dean of Girls 
By Grace I. Parsons 


To dream their dreams and all their 
visions see, 

To think again the “long, 
thoughts” of youth, 

To feel the heart throb and to know 
the thrill 

Of shy, sweet glances—all the fool- 
ish things 

That make youth youth,—it is not 
youth if wise; 

To keep your woman’s heart a-glow 
with theirs, 

To hold your steadier thought re- 
sponsive, kind 

To all their fads and fancies, once 
your own; 

To bow your woman’s soul in earn- 
est plea 

Before the Master’s seat, that you 
may keep 

Youth in your heart— 

That you may understand! 
—Los Angeles School Journal. 


long 





The fog comes on little cat feet. 
It sits looking over harbor and city 
on silent haunches and then moves on. 
—Carl Sandburg. 


——— 


Content of a Course in Method of Teaching High School Science 


Rank 
21. 
23. 
25. 


Item 

First Aid in Laboratory. 

Laboratory Rules. 

Use of Excursions. 

Making Cultures, 
etc. 

Spectacvlar Demonstrations 

Technic of Questioning. 

Use of Objective Tests. 

Use of Standard Tests. 

History of Science. 

Concept Building. 

Ability of High School Stu- 
dents to Think and Respond. 

Free Literature on Subject, 
Government and Manufac- 
turer. 

Free Demonstration Materials 
(including visual aids). 

Organization of Science Clubs. 

Types of Teaching. 

Teacher’s Use of Syllabi. 

Fallacies of Science. 

Dewey’s Act of a Complete 
Thought. 

Supervised Study. 

Posters. 

Oddities of the Subject. 

Laws of Learning. 

Hobart’s Five Formal Steps. 

Transfer of Training. 


Solutions, 





i 
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Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle | 


“It is a great thing for a child to hear the call of a good book.” 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 


—~ 





HIS is the concluding article 
of brief book reviews in- 
cluded in the listings of the 
1929-1930 Course of Reading. 

Many inquiries come to the office of 
the Manager relative to the nature 
of these books and these write-ups, 
though brief, give an insight into the 
contents of each. Should further in- 
formation be desired write the Mana- 
ger for a copy of our sixteen-page 
prospectus. 


First Grade 
LITTLE FOLK’S LIBRARY 


First Series 
Publisher’s Price $2.40 Our Price $1.95 


This distinctive little 
classroom library of the 
best child literature is 
designed for use in in- 
dependent reading for 
pleasure in first and 
second grades. It is ex- 

- ceptionally attractive 
and convenient for the children to handle. 
By making good literature available to 
the child in readable and attractive form, 





Little Folks Library leads him to a perma- 
nent interest in good books and a desire 
for further reading. 





ADVENTURES IN STORY- 
LAND 
F. Lillian Taylor 
Publisher's Price $0.64 Our Price $0.55 


The aim of this 
book is to con- 
tinue by easy 
steps of progress 
the interest in 
reading awakened 
by its predeces- 
sor. More than 
three-fourths of 
the stories are 
new, having been 
written for the 
book, and a part 
of the remainder 
are adapted se- 
lections found in no other readers. The 
illustrations are by the famous children’s 
artist, Clara Atwood Fitts, and are of 
the same high character as used in the 
first book. These pictures are true to 
the stories, are realistic, frequently 
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humorous, and will be found a great aid 
to thought getting. 


STORY-A-DAY BOOK 
Nelle A. Holt 

Publisher’s Price $0.80 Our Price $0.65 

This is a collection of original or 
adapted stories suitable for very young 
readers and not found in any other books. 
Stories of animals and of children pre- 
dominate. Many’ exercises’ entitled 
“Something to Do” provide activities for 
the children and supply means of testing 
them on what they have read. The book 
is profusely illustrated in color. 








Second Grade 

LITTLE INDIAN WEAVER 

Madeline Brandeis 

‘Publisher’s Price $0.68 Our Price $0.52 

The story is 
told in a simple, 
delightful and 
charming manner 
that will capture 
the heart of a 
child. It is in- 
teresting, instruc- 
tive and whole 
some. The first- 
hand descriptions 
of Indian manners 
and customs will 
greatly appeal to 
all children. Reproductions of photo- 
‘graphs taken by the author, illustrate the 
story and picture the Navajo Indians, one 
of the most famous tribes still left in 
this day of “The Vanishing American,” 
as the Indian is now called. Printed 
in large clear type on excellent paper. 








SANDY, SKIP AND THE MAN 
IN THE MOON 
Inez Hogan 

Publisher’s Price $1.00 Our Price $0.72 

Sandy is a little 
puppy who wanpn- 
déred away from 
his home _ one 
night and got lost. 
No one could find 
him though his 
friend Skip 
searched high 
and low. Skip 
even got a Rag 
Doll, the Little 
Red Cart, the 
Beach Ball, the 
Old Crab and the 
Toy Engine to 
help him, but all 
of them together couldn’t find Sandy— 
not until the Toy Balloon came sailing 
along and carried the Rag Doll up to the 
Moon, who told them where Sandy was. 
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BABY ANIMALS 
Troxell-Dunn 

Publisher’s Price $0.68 Our Price $0.58 

This is the first book of the Mother Na- 
ture Series. It is designed to give in 
story form an organized body of informa- 
tion of animal life of special interest to 
young children; and to awaken and fos- 
ter abiding interest in the observation 
and study of nature that will prepare 
for continuous enjoyment of biology. The 
nature facts given are accurate and the 
stories full of interest. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated in three colors. 





TRAILING OUR ANIMAL 
FRIENDS—Book 2 
Publisher’s Price $0.88 Our Price $0.73 


This book tells, 
in a connected 
story, of man’s 
animal helpers 
throughout the 
world. Reindeer, 
llamas, and yaks 
are seen as the 
companions of a 
man in their re- 
spective lands. 
The stories are so 
contrived as to 
throw into relief 
the utilitarian val- 
ue of each animal and to give impetus 
to the dawning thought power of children 
at this age. The material is full of ac- 
tion and of problems, and is therefore 
thought-provoking. It lends itself readily 
to dramatizing. It emphasizes interest- 
ing contrasts in child life, and in the 
social life and customs of various peo- 
ples, as well as contrasts in climate and 
animal life, all expressed with vocabulary 
requirements for Grade II. 





TRAILING OUR 
ANIMAL FRIENDS 














. School of Nursing 
The Lake View Hospital %<too! of Nursing 
& three-year course in general nursing to High School gradu- 
ates over 18. Affiliations with the Cook County Hospital 
School of Nursing and Visiting Nurse Assn. Classes enter 
September and February. For informetion address 
PRINCIPAL, 4420 Clarendon Ave., Chicago, I11. 








WANTED 


Reliable man or woman 
in each county to super- 
vise the enrollment of 
young men for training 
in Radio. 
Liberal compensation 
for full or spare time. 
We have given resident instruction for 
thirteen years, and we teach RADIO 
EXCLUSIVELY. 
Special classes in Radio Operating, 
Servicing, Broadcasting and Engineering 
-day or evening. 
CALL OR WRITE. 


CHICAGO 
RADIO INSTITUTE 


64 East Lake Street 
CHICAGO 
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the laboratory and 


specialized factory... 
comes the finest of all blackboards 


In our 47 years of building fine blackboard, we 
have produced more blackboard than any other 
concern in the world. These years have taught 
and emphasized many times the necessity and 
value of complete laboratory equipment, special- 
ized machinery, and actual experience in the 
blackboard business. 


ed 
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Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is the ultimate 
achievement of our chemists, the triumph of our 
laboratory, the result of years of research—a 
product proved in service in thousands of schools. 







Sterling has a uniform writing surface that eco- 
nomically takes crayon marks with crisp exact- 
ness, producing a sharp, clear, solid mark that is 
easily read without eyestrain. It erases easily and 
never wears the eraser excessively. It has a writing 
surface that cannot be defaced except by malice. 









Sterling, a most durable blackboard will perform 
economically—and indefinitely—in your schools. 





Our pledge of satisfaction stands behind it. 
Investigate Sterling for your school. It has no 
equal. Know all the facts. Address Department 
S-59 for detailed information. 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF Old Reliable Hylo- 
Sterling Lifelong plate—Erasers 
Blackboard—Globes Maps—Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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Wau need gangway 
treatment... 


Are you off your golf? Are you truculent at the Bridge 
Table? Not to say over the breakfast? Are you sunk 
at the thought of listening to Harry's best story for the 
sixteenth tedious time? Don't worry. It's all sympto- 
matic .. . You need Gangway Treatment. . . So drag 
yourself off that downy divan and take the first brave 
step... Walk, run, write or ‘phone the nearest Cunard 
Agent or office and get the “dope” on the largest 
cabin fleet afloat or if you wish to be still more eco- 


nomical look up Cunard Tourist Third Cabin. 


Before you know it you ll be having your morning 
bouillon or practising your pet swing on the broad 


clear decks of a Cunarder. 
RATES, 


CABIN ... . $147.50 up TOURIST THIRD CABIN .... $108 up 


Join the Cunard Travel Club! 
Write for folder outlining important advantages. 
See Your Local Agent or apply 


CUNARD CABIN SERVICE 


1840 . NINETY . YEARS . OF . SERVICE - 1930 
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University of Illinois 


THE SUMMER SESSION 
Jane 16 to August 9, 1930 


The courses are on a university 
basis and will be received by the Uni- 
versity as credit towards graduation. 
Two Summer Sessions equal in credit 
one semester. The Summer Session 
offers unusual opportunities for 
teachers to secure work which will 
increase their efficiency. This work 
may be applied to either the Bache- 
lor’s or to the Master’s degree. 


For Detailed Announcement Address 


E. H. CAMERON 
Director of the Summer Session 


104 Administration Bldg. Urbana, III. 


Just what is the objective in 
Junior Business Training? 


Where 
does the emphasis belong? 


In GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE by Jones 
and Bertschi, the authors build their phil- 
osophy on the premise that 


All boys and girls are CONSUMERS and 
CITIZENS and that some of them will be 
paid WORKERS. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


gives all the necessary training for jobs on the 
junior level of employment, and in addition, 
opens up the whole field of business for explor- 
ation and develops the subjéct in accordance 
with Junior High School objectives. 


Write our nearest office for examination copy or 
descriptive literature 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London 


WE OFFER 


A DIGNIFIED 
LOAN SERVICE 


to the 


Teachers of Chicago 
and Cook County 


LOANS 
from $10.00 to $300.00 














We specialize in quick, polite, bank-like 
service; giving you all the advantages of a 
broad and liberal policy, together with re- 
fined, confidential, and considerate treat- 
ment. 


We require no endorser. 
LIBERAL SUMMER REPAYMENT PLAN 


The loan is made on your own personal 
responsibility. We do not notify your friends, 
relatives or employer. All transactions are 
handled personally in our PRIVATE offices 


without embarrassment. 


We shall be glad to have you call or tele- 
phone and allow us to explain our PER- 


SONAL FINANCE SERVICE. 








Telephone RANDOLPH 0-0-3-8 


BAKER AND COMPANY 


Owner in charge 
Suite 1407 30 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


Established 20 Years 
Under State Supervision 


LOW RATES—LEGAL METHODS 
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Health Education: 
A Demonstration Course 
1930 Summer Session Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb 

The 1930 summer session at the 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege will offer a special Demonstration 
Course in Health Education by field 
workers from the State Department 
of Public Health. This course will 
inelude discussions, conferences, and 
demonstrations by a doctor, a dentist, 
a nurse, a specialist in health educa- 
tion, and a sanitary engineer who 
have state-wide experience in connec- 
tion with the health problems of rural, 
village and city schools. Special op- 
portunity will be provided for dis- 
cussing the school health problems 
which members of the class have ex- 
perienced in their own teaching. The 
five units of this course will include 
the following: 

1. The physical and mental health of 
children, the control of communicable 
diseases, and the use of health examina- 
tions in relation to individual and group 
health problems will be discussed and 
the examinations will be demonstrated 
by Dr. Ethel R. Harrington. Details for 
simple, practical health studies of chil- 
dren will be emphasized. 

2. School dental inspections, care of 
the mouth, and effective methods of moti- 
vating children in the care of their teeth 
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will be demonstrated by a dentist from 
the State Department of Public Health. 

3. A public health nurse will demon- 
strate the services of a school nurse in 
co-operation with classroom teachers. 
This unit will include daily inspection of 
children, vision and hearing tests, and 
the technique of home visits, as well as 
classroom materials and methods for 
health teaching. 

4. The Community Sanitation demon- 
strations will provide an opportunity for 
actually scoring the construction of a 
school well and collecting samples of 
water for analysis; for observing sani- 
tary sewage disposal; and for studying 
the sanitary production and handling of 
milk. This unit will be presented by 
Harry F. Ferguson, Chief Sanitary En- 
gineer. 

5. The entire course will be co-ordi- 
nated by a supervisor of school health 
education who will present in detail the 
problems involved in stabilizing a school 
health program; and will supervise such 
demonstrations as a junior department of 
health and a detaiied survey of a school 
health program. Particular emphasis 
will be placed on the principles of teach- 
ing and the evaluation of teaching 
methods as applied to health instruction. 

The aim throughout this Demon- 
stration Course in Health Education 
will be to stimulate desirable individ- 
ual, school, and community health be- 
havior. 

The course will be designated as Bi- 
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ology 26 and can be substituted for 
the health education offered as Biolo- 
gy 26 or 12. One credit will be al- 
lowed for this work. 





The Vergil Bimillenium 


Much is being written and said and 
planned in celebration of the Vergil Bi- 
millenium this year. See the December 
number of the ILtrnors TEACHER. 

The Committee on Pageants and plays, 
under the American Classical League, is 
stressing the desirability of having every 
high school in which Latin is taught, have 
at least one program which will put 
Vergil and his works before the students 
in a very vital way. 

Suggestions for such programs include 
(a) Vergil exhibits, (b) a pageant or 
tableaux presenting scenes from Vergil, 
(c) one act plays preferably original (d) 
illustrated lectures. 

It is their hope that many such pro- 
grams will be produced in Illinois be- 
tween now and October 15 when the 
celebration is to be culminated. 


Miss Mabel E. Curtiss, a teacher in 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago, is gath- 
ering data for the general committee in 
Illinois and she will appreciate a state- 
ment from any school in the state tell- 
ing when its Vergil program was given, 
what material was used, how large a 
group attended, and any other details 
deemed of enough interest to be included 
in the report. 





Your pupils can’t 
spend a day in 
a coal mine... 








... but this new teaching device can, in 
fifteen minutes, enact the whole story of 
coal vividly before their eyes. 


By no other method can such subjects be covered so 
logically, or so thoroughly, as is possible through 
the use of Eastman Classroom Films. 


ITH THIs new Classroom aid the topic is pictured é# motion. On a 

W silvered screen the miner is shown donning his working clothes 

and riding down into his gallery. He prepares a blast and sets it off. The 

coal is loaded into cars, hauled away, dumped. Presently it emerges 

from the shaft and is hauled up into the breaker. It is culled, broken, 
graded, washed, dumped into chutes, thence into trains of gondolas. 


A Day vs. Fifteen Minutes 


These, and many other scenes, pass before the pupils’ eyes. Eventually 
the miner comes up the shaft. fie has spent a long day below, but the 
class has been given the whole story of his work én a quarter of an bour. 
In fifteen hours of reading. . .even in fifteen hours actually spent in the 
mining district. ..the children could not cover the subject so thor- 
oughly. or with such complete concentration, as it is covered with the 
aid of this special school film. 


May Be Used by Any Teacher 


Anthracite Coal is only one of the many Eastman Classroom Films 
available on topics of Geography, General Science and Health. They 
are planned for use in the classroom, as a part of the regular daily 
program. 

Write for ‘‘A New Descriptive List of Eastman Classroom Films” 
and, if you wish, for a complete and illustrated outline of the film 
Anthracite Coal. 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC. 


Subsidiary of Eastman Kopax Company, Rocuuster, N. Y. 
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Extension Work of the State 
Geological Survey 

Science teachers in the high schools 
of Illinois will, in the future, have ac- 
cess to first-hand information on the 
facts of earth history, geology, and 
mineral resources of the state, by vir- 
tue of a new program of educational 
extension which the State Geological 
Survey has recently inaugurated, ac- 
cording to Dr. M. M. Leighton, Chief 
of the Survey. 

For the past 25 years this organiza- 
tion has been accumulating a vast 
amount of scientific information, most 
of which is in published form as tech- 
nical reports, hardly suitable for use 
in educational work. As a result of 
the new policy this material will be 
largely re-written and published as a 
series of non-technical educational 
bulletins which will include studies of 
the following subjects and regions : 

. Marine submergences of Illinois. 
. Glacial invasions of Illinois. 

. Mineral deposits of Illinois. 

. Coal formation in Illinois. 

. Fox River region. 

. Illinois River region. 

. Rock River region. 

. Ilinois Ozarks. 

. Rockford region. 

10. Oregon region. 

11. Dixon region. 

12. Chicago region. 

13. North Shore region. 

14. Joliet region. 

15. Elgin region. 

16. Kankakee region. 

17. Danville region. 

18. Springfield region. 

19. Quincy region. 

20. Rock Island region. 

21. Alton region. 

22. E. St. Louis region. 

23. Carbondale region. 

24. Harrisburg region. 

25. Cairo, and many others. 

Co-incident with the preparation of 
this educational series the Survey is 
preparing to co-operate with the 
science teachers in three other ways: 
(1) By conducting earth-history field 
trips for them in various parts of the 
state. The state will be divided into 
six districts, in each of which one 
trip will be given each year. It is 
hoped that the teachers of each dis- 
trict will effect permanent organiza- 
tions for the purpose. 

By distributing to high schools ex- 
hibition and class study sets of the 
common rocks, minerals, and fossils 
of Illinois—with supplementary man- 
uals. These materials will be avail- 
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TEACHERS! 
When in Springfield Make Our Office 
Your Headquarters 
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able before the opening of the 
schools next fall. 

(3) Members of the Survey staff will give 
a limited number of talks or illus- 
trated lectures upon request before 
high school science clubs, teachers’ 
groups, civic gatherings, etc. 

The schedule of field trips for this 
year is as follows: 

*Saturday, May 10, Fox River Valley 
(rich in late Glacial history). 

*Saturday, May 17, Starved Rock Park 
(excellent for showing record of sea 
invasions and earth deformations). 


*Saturday, September 20, Mattoon, Effing- 
ham Region (southern limit of the 
last glaciation, which transformed 
entire northeastern Illinois. Older 
deposits below last glacial deposits). 

Saturday, September 27, a modern coal 
mine in southern Illinois (origin, 
mode of occurrence, methods of re- 
covery and preparation of Illinois 
coal). 

Saturday, October 4, Quincy Region (Late 
Paleozoic sea submergences; earliest 
glacial invasions of Middle West; 
Loess deposits). 

Saturday, October 11, Rock Island Re- 
gion (Devonian and coal Measures 
deposition; effect of glaciation on 
drainage courses; Loess accumula- 
tion). 





* These two trips will cover the entire 
glacial history of Illinois, so they are 
of special interest to all the teachers of 
the state. 
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The success of the program depends 
entirely upon the amount of interest 
manifested in it by the teachers. The 
Survey can only offer its services—the 
teachers themselves must take the 
initiative. 





A Book for Junior and Senior 
High School Libraries 


A Book Review by Zane K. Mitisr, Library 
Eaztension Division, Springfield, 


Sky High, the Story of Aviation, by 
Eric Hodgins and F. Alexander Magoun 
is a thrilling account for everyone inter- 
ested in the history of aviation without 
its technicalities. It begins as far back 
as the days when Archytas, a student of 
Pythagoras, in the fourth century before 
Christ constructed a wooden pigeon which 
is said to have been flown by means of 
mechanical power plus “hidden and en- 
closed air.” 

From the earliest records of man’s at- 
tempts to fly, down to the last word in 
modern planes, the book tells of all the 
interesting failures and successes of var- 
ious experimenters. Touches of humor 


of Super Value’ 


WANT A G200 POSITION? TRY OUR PHOTOS 
BUY THE BEST, LATEST, AND MOST HIGHLY APPROVED 
BUSINESS SIZE, AT LOWEST PRICES. COPIES 
ANY SIZE PHOTO OR SNAP SHOT, POSTAGE 
PAID, AND ORIGINAL RETURNED UNHARMED/ oS 
MAIL ORIGINAL PHOTO and ORDER TODAY! 
SATISFACTION 611° NTFEM OR MONEY REFUNDED 
ELL-ESs PHOTO SERVICE 


@ Hartford Bidg. 
Chicago, Iilinois 


PPLICATION PHOTOS 
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228 Mfgs. Exehange Bidg., Sth & Wyandotte 
Kansas City, iissour! 


WESTERN REFERENCE A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 
AND BOND ASSOCIATION A live and up-to-date Bureau placing teachers 


from Kindergarten to University. 











SPECIAI BUREAU 


PECIALISTS ESS 
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CLINTON, IOWA 


FREE REGISTRATION 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. E. Cozzens, Manager 


We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense te them 
TERRITORY 


32% 


CENTRAL AND 










E. L. HUFF 


TEACHERS AGENCY, Missoula, Montana 
Member Nat. Teachers Agencies 


ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 
Normal and College graduates only. Strong teachers 
Special reference service for independent applications. 
Recent iment. 


always in demand. 


certification data FREE with 
16 Years Experienced Personal Service 















Getestive Bavice 
Agency. Write for details. 
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Address 
Dept. t. ¥- 


C. E. GOODELL, President 
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enliven the tales an dthe authors must 
have enjoyed the search for old cuts of 
early balloons and fiying machines, as 
many amusing illustrations are included 
which add greatly to the text. 

The chapter on “Gliders Make Grades” 
is of special interest because of Lind- 
bergh’s recent experiments with this type 
of flyer. “A glider is likened to a bicycle 
that has no pedals or cranks, but on 
which one could very handily learn to 
balance by going down an incline.” The 
first experimenter with gliders was Otto 
Lilienthal, a Pomeranian lad born in 1848. 
At the age of thirteen Otto was consid- 
ered a joke by the neighborhood because 
of the wings he attached to his arms and 
with them raced madly down hill flapping 
his wings like a rooster. Otto had been 
watching the storks. From thirteen to 
forty-eight this painstaking German gave 
his every thought to the advancement of 
aviation and finally gave his life to furth- 
er the art of fiying, of which he said, “To 
conceive a flying machine is nothing. To 
construct one is little. To fly is every- 
thing.” 

The co-operation and patient calcula- 
tions of the “Immortal Wrights,’ which 
brought final success, will inspire many 
a youth of scientific bent, to keep on 
working at a pet idea which at first may 
seem difficult and impractical to carry 
out. 

The limits of a brief review cannot in- 
clude mention of all the individuals who 
have contributed to the progress of avia- 
tion, a long and brilliant list of men who 
have patiently worked to perfect their 
ideas. 


The last of the book is devoted to the 
exploits of aviators since the war and 
to the rapid developments in long dis- 
tance flying. A final chapter admits that, 
of the future of achievements which 
stretches into a glorious distance, it is 
impossible to say more as the story has 
barely begun. 


Sky High; the Story of Aviation, by Eric 
Hodgins and F. A. Magoun. Little, Brown & 
+ Boston, 1929. 337 p. illustrated. 





Portable Talkie Apparatus 

Portable talking picture projectors are 
now on the market. In fifteen minutes, 
it is claimed, the complete equipment 
can be set up, plugged into any light 
socket, and talking motion pictures pro- 
jected on its own screen. The entire 
equipment fits into a small carrying case, 
and can be transported easily in a small 
automobile. 


“Plans ranging from the talking mo- 
tion picture as a teaching film to be 
used in conjunction with lecture courses 
to be delivered by school or university 
staffs, to ‘animated text-books’ that 
would provide entirely new approaches 
to many educational problems, are now 
under discussion by leading educators. 
The geography atlas of the future, it is 
indicated, may be a combination of ani- 
mated travelogue and talking textbooks 
that will bring the natives, the natural 
resources, the plant and animal life, and 
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the manufacturing products of each 
country, in a vivid, colorful procession on 
a sound motion picture screen.” 





New School Building at Aurora 

The School Executives Magazine for 
March carries pictures, plans, and de- 
scriptions of a fine new school building 
in Aurora. The account was written by 
Superintendent K. D. Waldo and the 
school is designated as the C. M. Bard- 
well Elementary School. Mr. Bardwell 
resigned two years ago after serving as 
superintendent of the Aurora (East) pub- 
lic schools for 32 years. 
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Material for Goodwill Day, May 18 


Teachers wishing helps for Goodwill 
day programs may write to the addresses 
listed below: Florence B. Boeckel, di- 
rector, National Council for Prevention 
of War, 532 Seventeenth St., Washington, 
D. C.; W. G. Carr, Research Div. NEA; 
Committee on Militarism in Education, 
387 Bible House, Astor Place, New York, 
N. Y.; World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass.; Anna D. 
White, chairman, Library and Literature 
Committee, Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, 1924 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


45th Year. In the past 
Agency has secured prom 
thousands of teachers in 


Public and Normal Schools. Se Ser Gang Capea, High class clientage. 
Booklet with valuable information free. 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. 207 E. Williams, Wichita, Kane. 
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TEACHERS’ SERVICE 


Co-Op Building, Champaign, Illinois 


We need experienced teachers for Blementary, High School 
and College positions. Personal 
. Permanent membership in both offices. Full information 

on request. 25 application photos, $1.50. 


and efficient service. Forty 
Send unmounted photo. 
J. BR. Colbert, Presi 


BRidgely Farmers Bank Bias, Springfield, Illinois 





APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50. fitcsefon for a position Send your | is 


Penst (unmounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same day = order is recei 
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FULTZ STUDIOS, Dept. E 15-K, a 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 





TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF THE 


FOLLOWING STATES: Arizona 
MISSOUR ovat EY TEA rE ACHE Should W 


Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
Ne ty Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, 


tomy * Service. 


te Immediately. 
TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colo. 





It’s a Good Thing to Be Enrolled with a Member of the 
NATIONAL pegs a\ OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Write for Membership List to “‘N. 


. T. A.,” 179 Whitehall St., Atlanta; 120 Boylston St., Boston; 64 BE. Jackson 
erkeley. 


St., Chicago; 54 S. Main St., Salt ities City; 2161 Shattuck Ave. B 


We supply positions for all grades of teachers from elementary to 
ENROLL TODAY! Early Enrollment Pays. Enrollments 75 cents. 


WE SEND OUT THE VACANCIES 


PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU 


Room 14 Freudenstein Building 





CLINTON, ILLINOIS 





THE OLD RELIABLE 





TIABRERE GENE 


REGISTRATION IN ANY OFFICE. REGISTERS YOU PERMANENTLY IN ALL 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY 
LYON & HEALY BLDG. JENKINS ARCADE NY. LIFE BLDG. 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK __. SPOKANE WASH. 
GLOBE BLDG. FLATIRON BLDG CHAMBER- COMMERCE BLDG 


Get Brewer’s National Educational Directory (1980)—10,000 Names, Price $1.00 
Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


FOUNDED 1882 
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Educational Philosophy 
LENZ MADE GLASSES GIVE 
SATISFACTION In the April number of The School 
Review, Mr. Hiram B. Loomis, prin- 
Lenz Eye Service cipal of the Hyde Park, Chicago, 
Springfield, Ill. High School, takes issue with educa- 
613 E. Monroe St. Opp. Postoffice tors who stand squarely for a ‘‘phi- 





”” 





“+ losophy of change,’’ citing particu- 
larly Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick in his 


book Education for a Changin 
Recommend Good ~~ uca for ging 


Schools The object of Mr. Loomis’ article 


traning mols ttle frames sold fata fe ‘*Edueational Philosophy: Change, 


io—<—« Invariance, or Both?’’ in his own 


Schools i d- r . 
ing institutions, , Yt nearest r434--— Ww ords, 18: 


Nationat AssoctaTION oF To present the possibility of meeting 

Accreprrep CoMMERCIAL a changing civilization by a different phi- 

BF nn ol losophy, a philosophy of invariance, and 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS The Emblem to indicate the necessity of distinguishing 

Jamestown, N.Y. Des Moines, Is. gaicsent Schod ¢ the domain in which invariance holds 

Cepwantoditaninl yeh A ASS from the domain which is ruled by 

change, for the two domains are separate 
and distinct. 


Mr. Loomis coneludes his presenta- 








If Your Vacation Plans 
Are Not Definite ... . 





GET OUT INTO re RHODODEN- 
THE WORLD— Select clumps 2 to 2 ft. 10 for $8, per 
DO SOMETHING i ae $250. Cash please. No 
WORTH WHILE TENNESSEE EVERGREEN CO. 
Box 578 ELIZABETHTON, TENN. 
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contacts . .. New experience 


For the ambitious teacher who wants to make this 
vaeation count in money and experience, we have = 
interesting, highly remunerative position. Some of 
sar wesation workers care as much as $1,000. it af- 
fords you an opportunity to visit new places, — 
esting contacts with educated, Christian people, 
it is a means of determining your fitness for a ¥ ~ 
in the business world. Successful summer workers 
will have opportunity for permanent positions, if 
desired. if you are interested, write giving age. 

chureh and experience. 


JOHN RUDIN & CO., INC. 
Dept. 2915 


1018 S. Wabash, Chicago, IIl. 
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wigs. + wer 
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tion of the subject with this para- 
graph: 

On the supposition that the illustra- 
tions given in this article are typical, 
it would seem that the path of prog- 
ress in the physical sciences, the path 
of progress in the social sciences, and 
the path of progress in education are 
essentially the same. Learn the past; 
observe the present; and look for in- 
variants—the factors that remain un- 
changed in the realm of the abstract no 
matter how great the changes in the 
realm of the concrete. After testing in 
critical cases the validity of apparent in- 
variants, hold fast to those that stand 
the test and use them to make the world 
of change do your will, for in the knowl- 
edge of invariants lies the power partly 
to control the changes of the future. In 
spite of change, it must be recognized that 
there are 
Truths that wake to perish never: 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad en- 

deavor, 
Nor man, nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy. 





New School Building at Mt. Carmel 


Plans for a new school building are 
being completed by the school board in 
Mt. Carmel, Wabash County, to be erect- 
ed at an approximate cost of $100,000. 
More than 1500 pupils attend the com- 
bined grade and high schools of the city. 
It is planned to have the new building 
ready for occupancy by the time school 
opens in September. The gymnasium 
part will not be completed until Novem- 
ber. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Nop 
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CHICAGO’S BUSIEST SCHOOL 
Chicago Academy of Beauty Culture, Inc. 


SPECIAL SUMMER RATES IN BEAUTY CULTURE 
REDUCED TO $75.00 


37 S. Wabash Ave. Suite 707-9 State 4421 
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A MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY 
for Women Teachers Not Afraid to Work! 


Can tackle a real and see it ? Can you work hard and at it? Can 
oa poe me pat ae yong Pg nappy — ambition, 
and drive? If your answer is “yes” we've a real position m for you—one that pays 











in proportion. $50 to $75 a week all summer tld alent Gant ah ae 
teacher companions, interesting, dignified work school lines that may lead to a 
permanent executive position paying $4000 to $5000 yearly. You must have teaching 


Soeaeh sales eee ee Se Please write and give me 
details . . . age, education, teaching and general experience, and be en om 
Address: S. }. GILLFILLAN, F. E. COMPTON & CO. 

Dept. 40. Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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BALLOONS Sieur 


in school colors or plain. Balloons 


$3.85 a gross. Streamers 50 ft. x 244 
in., 8c ea. All combinations of colors. 
WINDY CITY CO., 1042 Altgeld St. 
Chicago 








De Paul 
University 


Downtown College, 64 E. Lake &t., 
Chicago 


Telephone Central 8104 
SUMMER SESSION 
Begins June 25, 1930 
Usual College Courses, including 
Strong and varied offerings in 
EDUCATION 
Also MUSIC and ART 
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Illinois State Teachers Reading Circle Book for 1930-31 
| THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By Dr. Wiriuiam E. Barton 


It presents a new light on Lincoln’s ancestry and career. Lives of his 

“Lost Grandmothers” are now traced for the first time. Research reveals 

new episodes of heroism and romance in the ancestral history of the President, 

| as old, yellowed records are found in the Kentucky homes of Lincolns, 
Hankses, Sparrows, which clear up obscurities in the biography. 


| The Chicago Daily News says—“Barton’s Lincoln is the most authori- 
tative life so far written, and as fascinating as a romance.” 


| 
| 
| Get your copy from County Superintendent of Schools July first. 


THE BOBBS MERRILL COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
for TEACHERS 


A Graduate Teachers College, emphasizing Senior College and Graduate Work; - - - with 
an enrolment for the last Calendar year representing 38 states and 8 foreign countries 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1930 
First Term: June 9—July 18 
Second Term: July 19—August 27 


During the Summer Quarter the regular faculty is increased by outstanding educators 
and faculty members from seventy-five or more educational institutions in this country and 
abroad. 


In addition to the courses of study offered, lectures and addresses will be delivered 
throughout the Summer by widely known speakers in education, religion, science and business. 


Write the Recorder for Catalog---Nashville, Tennessee 
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WANTED 
TEACHERS 
for Vacation Work 


Teachers with Normal School or College 
trainin ng especially desired. This posi- 
tion offers the opportunity of travel or 
working at home. 
This work utilizes your teaching ex- 
perience, broadens your outlook, offers 
greater earning power, and affords the 
rivilege of learning a new business. 
Those showing adaptability will be given 
permanent positions. 
Please give full information as to age, 
education, teaching experience, and date 
your school closes. 


The Continental Publishing 
Company 


1810 WILSON AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL 














BUTLER 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 
June 16 to August 9, 1930 


Beautiful park-like campus, 
splendid new buildings, up-to- 
date equipment. 

College of liberal arts, educa- 
tion, pre-medical and physical 
education courses. 

Capital city advantages. Mod- 
erate expense. 


For Information Address: 


Director of 
Summer Session 


Rutler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Let us tell you about our unique new educational service for grade teachers spon- 
sored by an old established organization and which is now ready to be offered 
for the first time. We need a limited number of young men teachers to represent 
us. Must have car and be entirely free to travel. 
per week to those who qualify. Give full details including age, previous sales 
experience if any, and date school closes. We give you thorough training on 
our time and at our expense. This is not books or correspondence courses. 


SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
134 No. LaSalle St., Chicago 


PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 
An Income Throughout the Summer 
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“A fundamental ideal of Democracy, as 
conceived of in the United States of 
America, postulates an equal opportun- 
ity for every child to develop fully his 
God-given abilities. The maximum rea- 
lization by the child of suck an oppor- 
tunity depends most upon the efficiency 
of his teachers. The teacher, acting as 
a most powerful environmental influence, 
has the privilege of directing the child’s 
ideas, of awakening his interests and of 
preparing him for that degree of social 
participation which makes for the best 
in citizenship. 


“The rapidity of the child’s transition 





Help Protect Wild Flowers 


Slides and Films rented and sold. 
Junior Cag of 25 at 10¢ each get circulars, buttons, 
outines, posters, with magazine for teacher. 


Free Sample Literature 


WILD FLOWER PRESERVATION SOCIETY 
3740 Oliver St., Washington, D. C. 
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THE B-B. & H. SHADE CO. 


Edwardsville, Ill. 





A PROFITABLE 
VACATION ... 
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BELLOWS-REEVE CO. 
Extension Dept. 


4750 Sheridan Road CHICAGO, ILL. 








Minimum guarantee of $50.00 
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from dependence to independence imevit- 
ably depends upon the efficiency of the 
teacher; human economy, therefore, de- 
mands a well-trained teacher Until a state 
can place an adequately trained teacher 
in every classroom within its borders, it 
has not measured up to this ideal of De- 
mocracy.”—Page 154 of the Consolidated 
Report of the State Educational Commis- 
sion on the Public School System of 
North Carolina, 1927. 





Are Playgrounds Worth While? 


“Gangs of boys who commit depreda- 
tions are in every case developed in com- 
munities where recreation of the right 
kind is lacking,” declares Judge Scott 
of the juvenile court of Los Angeles 
County in regard to the delinquency 
cases that come before his court. There 
were thirty-two playgrounds in operation 
in Los Angeles last year, at which the 
attendance was over 5,000,000. The cost 
to the public of a child’s visit was 5.3 
cents. 





Receive Pay for Themes 

The January, 1929, ILLINois TEACHER 
carried an article “From School English 
to Real Journalism” which was an ac- 
count by Principal Russell L. Guin of 
the unique project of an English class 
in the Westville Community Consoli- 
dated High School. In the March num- 
ber of The High School Teacher, “Cash 
and Carry On” by Mr. Guin tells the 
story of the same project brought down 
to date. 


RATIONAL ACADEMY OF ARI 


Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Seats Art, Inte- 
rior i D success- 
ful artists saves time. . Studies are sky and ‘north lighted. 


ates. Series. Summer, 
Catalog :-— ident, 230 East Ohio Street 





Beautiful Complexion 
IN 15 DAYS 





SUMMER SCHOOL IN CAMP 
At Elkhart Lake, Wis. 


JUNE 30 to AUGUST 2, 1930 


Courses in Physical Education 
under the direction of Emil Rath 


Write for illustrated program 


NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 
401 East Michigan Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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DO AND LEARN READERS 


A First Primer: Boys and Girls at School. 
Primer: Boys and Girls at Work and Play. 
First Reader: Our Friends at Home and School. 


Second Reader: Stories of Animals and Other 
Stories. 


Third Reader: Interesting Things to Know. 
Two Teachers’ Manuals. 


By 


MARGARET Wuire, A.M., and ALtice HanTHorN, A.M., 
General Supervisors, Elementary Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Profusely illustrated in four colors 


A very attractive series in which project activities 
provide the foundation for learning to read, and fur- 
nish the subject matter of the reading lessons. Also 
adapted to other methods. Fresh, absorbing stories 
dealing with animals and the things children like to 
do. A carefully developed vocabulary. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd St., Chicago, Illinois 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 





SANFORDS INKS 


Are dependable in quality— 


they are always the same and 
make any pen write better. 


SANFORD’S BLUE BLACK 


For school use is best because 
it never fails to flow freely and 
easily. It is permanent and 



























SANFORD’S LIBRARY PASTE 


There is no better paste made than Library. 
It is cheapest because it goes farthest. It 
sticks almost instantly. 


ea 


SANFORD’S SCHOOL PASTE in tubes gives the school 
room a high grade paste which does not harden in the 
tube, is pleasant to use and sticks quickly. Also in pints 
quarts and gallons. 


SANFORD’S INKS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











PROTECT YOUR FURS 


In the Strongest, Most Modern 


Cold Storage Vaults 
in Illinois 
JOHN B. PROFITLICH CO. 


117 South Jefferson Street 
PEORIA, ILL. 


FURRIERS FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
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Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Springfield’s newest, finest and most 
modern hotel. 


Circulating ice water in every room. 
Dining room and cafeteria in connection. 
Excellent cuisine. 

Large and airy sample rooms. 

Private Dining rooms. 

Suites for large parties. 

Gold Ball Room for dances and banquets. 


Florentine Palm Room for card parties 
and teas. 


Reservations given prompt and careful 
attention. 


Three hundred rooms, three hundred 
baths. 


Rates two dollars and up. 


Springfield 
Illinois 
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North Central Association 
Annual Meeting 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools in Chi- 
cago, March 18-21, 1930, was attended 
by about nine hundred college execu- 
tives, high school inspectors, and sec- 
ondary school principals, the largest 
enrollment in the history of the asso- 
ciation. 

The following items are taken from 
the report of Secretary J. B. Edmon.- 
son. 

The interest in this year’s meeting 
seemed to be greater than in previous 


Delicious 


stitute for lemon or lime juice in 
the preparation ofrefreshing acid 
drinks. Very convenient to have 
at hand and a most whoiesome 
addition to any flavor fruit syrup. 
Two tabiespoonfuls of Horsford’s will serve 
in place of juice of one and one halflemons. 


Horsfords 
JAcid 


Mitty vinite 
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years. This was doubtless due in part 
to the fact that the program provided 
for the discussion of the highly contro- 
versial problem of athletics. During the 
sessions the Chicago Tribune declared 
that the “powerful North Central Asso- 
ciation gave a knockout blow against col- 
lege and university conducted preparatory 
athletic tournaments.” This news item 
is indicative of the interest taken in the 
North Central’s attitude on a phase of 
the athletic problem. 

The presidential address given by Dr. 
W. P. Morgan, president of the Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, dealt 
with the relation of teacher-training in- 
stitutions to the North Central Asso- 
ciation. It was based on the past pro- 
ceedings and showed that teacher-train- 
ing institutions had from the beginning 
of the Association played an important 
part. 

There was more interest shown in the 
sessions than formerly by the news- 
papers. One reporter, however, said to 
the writer: 


“You know a newspaper reporter can 
understand a crime, but it is quite im- 
possible to understand what takes place 
at the meetings of this Association. 
Those of you in the field of education 
criticize newspaper men for playing up 
crimes. If you would carry on your edu- 
cational meetings in such a way that 
we could understand what was going 
on, we would play up your educational 
meetings.” 


As a result of the interest of the news- 
papers, the executive committee of the 
association instructed the secretary to ar- 
range at the 1931 sessions for the serv- 
ice of a trained reporter who will or- 
ganize material for distribution to the 
representatives of the press. 


The Commission on Secondary Schools 
examined reports from approximately 
2,400 secondary schools and recom- 
mended 2,347 schools for approval by the 
Association. Of this number, 105 were 
new schools. The commission enforced 
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its standards with some severity with 
the result that 280 schools were warned 
for violation of standards. 

In a discussion of athletic problems 
before the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education, Dr. Savage, special 
agent of the Carnegie Corporation, said: 

“It was an officer of this association 
who noted that the relation of colleges 
and universities to regional accrediting 
bodies such as yours is complicated by 
a reluctance to acknowledge defects in 
the handling of athletics at individual 
institutions. From one point of view, 
it may seem curious that, although ad- 
ministrators are ready to admit deficien- 
cies in curricula, in the training of their 
teachers, in library facilities, in labora- 
tories and provision for research, as well 
as many other matters, they appear re- 
luctant to admit that their administra- 
tion of athletics leaves anything to be 
desired. College athletics are the ten- 
derest spot in our whole structure of 
higher education, whether respecting in- 
tercollegiate relationships or local edu- 
cational problems.” 

It is the writer’s opinion that the North 
Central Association is likely to exercise a 
marked influence in the improvement of 
the athletic situation in the colleges as 
well as in the secondary schools. 


Among officials for the coming year 
names of the following from Lllinois 
were noted : 


Second vice-president of the asso- 
ciation, G. W. Willett, principal of 
Lyons Township High School, La 
Grange. 

Secretary of the Commission on 
Unit Courses and Curricula, Thomas 
M. Deam, assistant superintendent of 
Joliet Township High School. 

Vice-chairman of the Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Learning, 
Dean C. S. Boucher, University of 
Chicago. 
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A high standard in its field 
PACKARD AND SINNoTT’s—NATIONS AS NEIGHBORS 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


J. O. Hassler and R. R. Smith 
Tae Teacninc or Seconpary Matnemartics 
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Revised 
HIS basic textbook presenting humanized geography, in its original form won 
the unanimous enthusiasm of teachers and pupils everywhere. The new edition 
offers all the merits of the first book, strengthened by a revision of its material 
in the light of world-wide developments, as well as by the addition of new material, 
both textual and pictorial. 















Marion E. MacDonald 
Practicat Sratistics ror Tracnwens 
Douglas Waples and R. W. Tyler 
Researcu Metrnovs ann Teacners’ Prostems 
Edward H. Reisner 
Tae Evotvtion or raz Common Scnoor 
John Merrill and Martha Fleming 
Prar-Maxine anv Prars 
Frank J. Lowth 
Tue Country Scnoot Teacnen at Worx 
Ward G. Reeder 
Tae Funpamentats or Pusuc Scnoon 
ADMINISTRATION 
Robert H. Lane 
Worxsoox ror Teacners ann Paincipats 


Chicago, Ill. 


Price $1.92 
New!—THIRD LATIN BOOK 


By Uxniman, Henry, anno WHITE 


A fitting sequel to the Ullman and Henry books for the first and second years, 
upholding in every detail the aims of the Macmillan Classical Series, of which 


it is a worthy new member. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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terial will appreciate the improvements found in the 

1930 Edition; those who are not, need only to recog- 








rth nize that it has been used successfully by more than It will broaden your horizon, fill 
3a five million pupils because it has increased accuracy : 4 3 ‘ 

of and speed in a truly startling way. your mind with glowing images, re- 

” Write for Further Information veal to you the unimagined loveli- 

ar LAIDLAW BROTHERS ness and grandeur of our America. 

on EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT You travel 5,500 miles by water 

2001 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. A a 

x from one side of the continent to 

of the other, on a great electric liner 

Lia designed for luxury and comfort— 
| . 3,000 miles by rail across the con- 1 
vm ad the choice tinent and stop at many colorful Hi 
of f the places for sightseeing! You do gay Th 
O Havana, slide through the Panama ji 

on Trave l-wise ponte Canal, visit San Diego, Los Angeles, 
—s San Francisco, New York! Cross- . 
L country trip by Transcontinental ) 


Air Transport arranged, if desired. 


Se Se Ce 


This is the alluring program we 
offer you this summer. REDUCED 
SUMMER RATES provide an added 
incentive: Round Trip, water and 
rail, $375 (up) First cabin—$235 
tee (up) Tourist; One way, water, $275 
ix Ship @ (up) First Cabin—$135 (up) Tourist. 


ip Bmp ede 





@ my oie eo 
aah Tr ee anoma facifie line 
TheBenjamin Franklin , ALL NEW STEAMERS ~ 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
Chestnut at Ninth Street 180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, or any authorized steamship or 


Philadelphia —————— 


1200 Perfectly Appointed Rooms 
1200 Baths 


A United Hotel 
Horace Leland Wiggins, Managing Director 
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merica’s Children 
...a finer, brighter future! 


OGRESS ... innovation ... speed... America goes for- 
ward! The telephone . . . the wireless ... the radio... flash 
facts into our consciousness which become an accepted part 
of our daily lives. We forget discomforts of 50, 30, 20 years 
ago. Today is here! 

Former school days are forgotten .. . the hard straight seats 
... the stiff backs ... the physical strain of trying to get set, to 
be comfortable, to be at ease, bodily. 

Science put the spotlight on posture—the relationship of 
body and mind. American Seating Company called in special- 
ists. “Give our children,” they were told, “the physically cor- 
rect seating to assure them ease in school, to mould fine bodies 
with fine minds—to give scientific, physical comfort that their 
minds may concentrate on the lessons before them.” 

Today how few of us realize the im- 
portance of this American Seating 
Spespeny decision. Thousands of 
children were measured by special- 
ists. Scientists in the field and in our 
laboratories worked out exacting spec- 
ifications. Now your pupil can sit 
in school as science dictates. Health 
improves. Mind is freed. Nerves at 
ease. Gone is body strain—eye strain. 
Posture correctness by American 
Seating Company has been a distinct 

contribution to child welfare ...a definite 





stride forward in giving America’s Chil- 
dren a finer, brighter future. 


This Posture Poster — Free 


So your pupils may know the importance 
of correct sitting posture, we have pre- 
pared this poster for you. In three colors 
—1714 inches by 25 inches. Free to teach- 
ers and educators who mail the coupon. 
We will include, upon request, 15 author- 
itative booklets on schoolroom posture 








and seating. Please use the coupon. 


American Seating Company 


ap General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 





AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY I. T.5 
14 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me, without obligation ( ) copies of your Class- 
room Posture Poster on Sitting. 





Position 
(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 
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Heed Mexico’s Beckoning 


Attend the tenth summer session of its 
National University 
Mexico City—July 1 to August 17 


ACTIVITIES—Busy mornings for study. Credit courses 
in Spanish, Literature, Government, Economics, Sociology, 
History, Archaeology, etc. General courses in Art, Dancing, 
Folklore, Modern and Folk Songs. Professors of the Mexican 
University and outstanding visiting educators conduct courses 
—Sunny afternoons for sightseeing and visits to museums, 
cathedrals, edifices and outlying picturesque towns of his- 
torical value—Cool evenings for diversion ; social gatherings, 
fiestas, dances—Gay week-ends for fascinating excursions to 
volcanoes, Rosen, floating gardens, caves, etc., under Uni- 
versity leadership. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR—Teachers to perfect their Span- 
ish, students to get college credits, research workers to explore 
new fields. Close contact with the life and customs of Mexico. 
Culture and broader outlook through foreign travel. 

EXPPNSES—tTuition for all courses $30.00. Summer 
round trip fare from Chicago, $90.30. From other cities 
in Illinois in the same proportion. Hotels quote special 
charges to students. Lodgings and board in private homes 
can be arranged most economically. 

Over 2,000 American teachers and students have enrolled 
in the courses and, incidentally, have yy the greatest 
of holidays. Mewico City—of course you know it—is one o 
the world’s most beautiful and interesting cities. As to cl 
mate, it is in a class by itself—v71 degrees being the hottest 
temperature in Summer. 

Catalog and further specific information regarding courses, 
transportation details, side trips, etc., will be furnished upon 
request. 


F. C. LONA, Representative 
National University of Mexico 


201 North Wells Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


THREE 
IMPORTANT TEXTS 


LITTLE FOLKS LIBRARY 


First Series, Grades 1-2 
Second Series, Grades 2-3 
Buy these from your Illinois Reading Circle Board 


PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC—Problems and 


tests. Better than work books. 


Elementary Book, Grades 3-4, in press 
Intermediate Book, Grades 5-6, in press 
Advanced Book, Grades 7-8 


NEWSON READERS—Grades 1 to 6 


Playtime, Primer; Good Times, book one; The 
Open Door, book two; Storyland, book three; 
Book Friends, book four; Book Adventures, 
book five; Book World, book six. 


Modern Material, Modern Method, Modern 
Make Up. 


Are you selecting new books? Then you will 
want to see them. 


NEWSON AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
73 Fifth Avenue 2500 Prairie Avenue 


Mention The Illinois Teacher when writing to advertisers 
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A Century of Progress 
By ALLEN D. ALBERT, Assistant to President 
Chicago Centennial World’s Fair 


Chicago will celebrate in 1933 the cen- 
tennial of its founding by interpreting a 
century of progress. Rufus C. Dawes is 
president of the corporation. 

Three main exhibits are planned under 
the direction of the National Research 
Council: 


1. A dramatic display of the unfold- 
ing of the several branches of science. 

2. A representation of the develop- 
ment of new social agencies, such as 
those devoted to education, community 
health, the preservation of the out-of- 
doors, collective bargaining, interna- 
tional peace. 

3. A series of collective displays of 
the major departments of industry rep- 
resenting the history, the present ser- 
vice and the direction of research of 
each department. 

Displays of the Fine Arts will be or- 
ganized in co-operation with the Chicago 
Art Institute. Visitors are to be brought 
to the Exposition musically minded if 
possible in prospect of a magnificent two- 
year program of music. An international 
theatre is projected with presentations 
by such foreign companies as the Moscow 
Art Theatre, Comedie Francaise and the 
“No” from Japan. The dance is to have 
a new importance in the ceremonial. A 
year-round program of international 
sporting events is planned for the Chi- 
cago Stadium. 

The site for the Exposition is a stretch 
of Lake Michigan shore with appropriate 


The Sheridan Language Series 





SPEAKING AND 
WRITING ENGLISH 


SHERIDAN-KLEISEE-MATHEWS 


is the most successful series of — 
books on the market. It is used in 
thousands of schools, including every 
school in the State of California, where 
it is in exclusive use. 


The popularity of the series is ex- 
plained by its following features: 


It emphasizes speech training. 
It develops the written composi- 


* tion from the oral. 


It limits all composition to a single 
short paragraph. 


It derives the material from the 
personal experience of the pupil. 


Books One to Six (for third to eighth 
grade)—Also Teachers’ Manual 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
A. C. NORTON 
Illinois Representative 
1468 W. Decatur St., Decatur, Ill. 
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canals and lagoons reaching southward 
from the Art Institute in Grant Park to- 
gether with a long island of about seven- 
ty acres. An architectural commission 
of designers favorably known around the 
world is at work to develop a vista of 
beauty which will take advantage of new 
building materials, new methods of con- 
struction, and new freedom of design. 

The collective displays relating to 
transport may open in 1931 or 1932 as an 
indication of the nature of these displays 
by industries rather than by individual 
firms. 

Laboratories of the General Electric 
and Westinghouse Companies are at work 
devising new effects of illumination, 
based upon the remarkable display at the 
Barcelona Exposition pf 1929. 

The hope is that by creating a brilliant 
spectacle there may be provided a popu- 
lar appeal sufficient to bring to the 
grounds throngs of people to absorb 
these teachings: 


1. That the industrial ascendancy 
of tomorrow will depend upon applied 
research; 


2. That applied research in turn de- 


pends upon pure research in univer- 
sity laboratories.—Delivered before the 
Department of Superintendence, N.Z.A., 


Atlantic City. 





It is with words as with sunbeams: the 
more they are condensed, the deeper they 
burn.—Southey. 


KEEP ABREAST 


IN YOUR SUBJECT 
> 


EARN CREDIT 
TOWARD A DEGREE 





While teaching, use the 
HOME STUDY 


courses for Teachers in Rural. Primary, 
Grade and High Schools—or for Super- 
visors and Principals, which the University 
, by pee ee ee 450 courses in 

subjects yield credit toward either a 
Bachelor’s degree or Teaching Certificate. 


Write for booklet giving full information. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


493 Ellis Hall Chicago 











VACATION POSITION 


Go Places — Meet People — Earn Money 


We Pay 


pense to yourself. 


Your Train Fare 


HERE would you like most to go this summer? Tell 
us on the coupon below and you'll hear interesting 
news from us by return mail. Decide right now to get 
away from your school work entirely. Freshen your view- 
point, make new friends. You can do all this without ex- 
There is an interesting and practical 








$360 for 90 days 


work or 
$210 for 60 days 











Full details about the 
following individuals and 
their earnings upon request: 
$31.83 per day 


Mrs. Alice Willey. 
Mrs. Marcus 


Seeger seer see 


gitagesseaerere 
firnitft 

iF 

] 


representat' These ith 
ers not listed average $17.66 per day. 


2 
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plan which thousands of your fellow teachers take advant- 
age of every summer. 

The Educators Association combines travel and pleasant 
work for the entire vacation period and Pays All Train 
Fare. You can’t fail on this plan because we absolutely 
guarantee you a minimum salary of $360 for 90 days’ work 
or $210 for 60 days’ work, and the probabilities are you will 
make much more than this. 


The Happiest Vacation of Your Life 


The Educators Association, an organization with a reputa- 
tion to uphold, strong financially and educationally for the 
past fourteen years, makes it a point to employ ladies of 
only the highest standing, and so train and educate them 
that it is able to guarantee them a definite earning power 
of $360 for 90 days or $210 for 60 days—and as much more 
oo care yA earn. 

e coupon for YOUR use. It doesn’t obl 4 
merely send it to us and we will give you full = Red 

about our Travel Plan with All Train Fare Paid. 


vie -_——————— 


Educators Association, 
100 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Il. 


ay = Stepestes in your vacation offer. Please 
me formation about your Travel Plan whereby 
all Train is to be paid by you. 


27.71 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 2459 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago: 

Modern Life Arithmetics. Book One for 
third and fourth grades. Book Two, fifth 
and sixth grades. Book Three, seventh 
and eighth grades. Answers in each 
book. Plentifully illustrated, Book One 
in colors. 435+xvii pages; 402+ xx 
Pages; 445 xxiv pages; respectively 

A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY, 67 
West 44th Street, New York: 

Recreative Athletics. Prepared by the 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of America. Revised and enlarged edi- 
tion. 200 pages. 1.00. 

A Pageant of the Seasons. Ethel E. 
Holmes and Nina G. Carey. 23 pages. 
$0.75. 

An English May Festival. Linwood 
Taft. 15 pages. $0.50. 

GLOBE BOOK COMPANY, 175 Fifth 
Avenue, New York: 

Bookkeeping Exercises (First Year). 
R. G. Smolin. xxiv exercises. List price, 
$0.67. 

French Grammar Ezercise Pad. (Form 
No. 12). F. L. Coussirat. 30 exercises. 
Educational price $0.25. 

Physiograph Laboratory Sheets. Wil- 
lard B. Nelson. 46 experiments. List 
price, looseleaf, $0.68; bound, $0.80. 

D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC., 
Eight Warren Street, New York: 

Alternating Currents for Technical Stu- 
dents. Calvin C. Bishop. Intended for 
those familiar with direct-current who de- 
sire to familiarize themselves: with alter- 
nating-current theory and apparatus. II- 
lustrated with drawings and photographs. 
Practical problems. 317 pages. $2.00. 

THE CENTURY CoO., 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York: 

This New Age, Sketches of Activity in 
Science and Industry. Sarah McLean 
Mullen and Muriel Simpson Lanz. De- 
signed to fill the need of students for 
reading material that presents up-to-date 
facts along lines of their interests. 322 
pages. $1.50. 


WASHINGTON EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION, 707 Lowman Bldg., Seattle: 

High School Commencements in Wash- 
ington, 1929. An Inquiry Conducted by 
Washington Education Association. Ser- 
vice Bulletin No. 8. 19 pages. 

Current Salaries in City, Town and Vil- 
lage Schools of Washington for the School 
Year 1929-1930. Service Bulletin No. 9. 
15 pages. 

Salary Schedules in Washington School 
Districts. Service Bulletin No. 10. 6 
pages. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 285 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, Mass.: 


Junior High School Poetry. Selected 
by John A. O’Keefe and Frederick A. 
Guindon. Poems are grouped by grades 
under the headings Lyric, Narrative, and 
Patriotic. Volume contains more than 70 
per cent of the poems required in all three 
grades of Junior High School throughout 
the country. List price, $0.96. 

Sir Roger De Coverly Papers. Edited 
by H. G. Paul. Pictorial map of 18th cen- 
tury London, illustrations from contem- 
porary prints, account of tour of Queen 
Anne’s London, in addition to Notes, Les- 
son Helps, and Projects. 215 pages; List 
price. $0.60. 

Both of the above are new titles in 
Heath’s “Golden Key Edition of the Eng- 
lish Classics.” 
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DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, 
Garden City, New York: 

Educational Psychology. Walter S. 
Monroe, James C. DeVoss, and George W. 
Reagan. Third book to be published in 
the “Teacher Training Series” under the 
general editorship of Professor Monroe. 
This book is intended as a text for a first 
course in educational psychology. 607 
pages. $2.50. 





One Movie A Month 

The payment of dues in the various 
professional organizations in Oakland, 
(California)—if a teacher belongs to all 
of them, as every teacher should, if she 
is alive professionally, and we believe 
that all of our Oakland teachers are— 
amounts to only 52 cents per month. This 
includes: 


Alameda County Educational Asso 








I $ .25 
Oakland Teachers Association.......... 1.00 
California Teachers Association... 3.00 
National Education Association........ 2.00 

$6.25 


The dues in all these professional or- 
ganizations taken together amount to 
only the price of one medium-priced mov- 
ing picture show per month. Fifty-two 
cents per month pays professional dues 
in all these organizations.—Oakland Pub- 
lic School Bulletin. 





The High School Dormitory 


The general acceptance of the idea that 
every boy and girl is entitled to a high 
school education, has brought with it 
many problems, not the least of which is 
the housing and the supervision of non- 
resident students during after-school 
hours. 

The high school dormitory has become 
an integral part of the independent ag- 
riculture high schools and farm-life 
schools of the southern states. It has 
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come with the development of large 
county high schools in sections where the 
population is sparse and where poor 
roads make transportation impracticable, 
if not, in most cases impossible. 
{Western communities have adopted 
the same plan.] At the present time, so 
far as the writer has been able to ascer- 
tain, there are twenty such high school 
dormitories in Montana, three in Nevada, 
two in North Dakota, two in Nebraska, 
one in Utah, and two in our own state. 
Many others are in the experimental 
stage or in the process of coming into 
being.—South Dakota EB. A. Journal. 





On Answering Letters 


Some school men are notoriously slow 
about answering letters. Doubtless this 
is because they have so much other work 
to do that seems more important. But 
rarely is a school man so busy that he 
cannot give forty-eight hour service on 
his mail. That is and should be the very 
outside limit. Preferably, from the view- 
point of his correspondent, he should 
answer a letter the day he gets it. 

Nobody craves the reputation for being 
slothful, but there is no surer way to earn 
it than to fail to answer letters promptly. 
—NMississippi Educational Advance. 





Money vs. the Budget 

We must be really careful about money. 
In the budget, it is mere figures, but it 
comes from work, from homes, from 
destinies. It means sweat and sacrifice, 
bread, coal, candles, the health and com- 
fort of families. Make each school penny 
count.—South Dakota Journal. 





The Cultured Class 
Little Bacillus (in laboratory bottle) 
—‘Mother, why can’t I go out into the 
world and do something?” 
Mother Bacillus—‘Hush, child! Re 
member you belong to the cultured 
class.” 
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Special discounts 
or 
extended stays 


Illinois State Teachers Association 


In Chicago THE DRAKE is the Associa- 
tion’s official choice. Its delightful location 
by Lake Michigan and its accessibility to 
all places of interest combine well with its 
refined and luxurious atmosphere. Excellent 
cuisine, courteous service and brilliant social 
activities make THE DRAKE attractive to 
teachers stopping in Chicago. 


Write or wire for reservations 


™m DRAKE 


North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 





The Exclusive Choice 
of the 
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; The gift that keeps on giving oa 
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. AN ILLINOIS WATCH 
od 
50 
“ A watch is so intimate a possession. 
" To trifle with the selection of such a life 
> companion for the graduate you delight 
al to honor is to miss all the precious 
to significance of its purpose—enduring 
accuracy and endearing charm. 
= An Illinois is all you can ask ina 
> watch. Encased in every one of these 
ut new, exclusive, attractive designs 
- is that golden perfection of watch- 
ry making which has made Illinois 
ae renowned for accurate time-keeping 
for sixty years. So modestly priced, 
m4 too, for what they will give in return— 
ly. eloquent, abiding beauty and long, 
dependable, faithful service. 
€ 
"7. Select a good jeweler. He will be glad 
it to show you his complete presentation 
~ of the latest Illinois Watches for men 
~ and women. Their beauty speaks for 
itself. He will vouch for their worth, for 
he knows the name Illinois has marked 
le) fine watches since 1870. 
the 
Re- ¢ ¢ 
red 
AS ILLUSTRATED 
ILLINOIS MEN'S STRAP WATCHES (top row—left to right) 
Tue Ensicn — 17 jewels, 14k gold-filled 
SE ERENT RSF SES 6 ies ort) 00 
Tue Frnauist —17 jewels, 14k gold-filledcase 55.00 
-_ (bottom row) 
Tse Beau BRUMMEL ~ 17 jewels, 14k gold- 
filled case 


ILLINOIS LADIES’ RIBBON WATCHES (left to right) 


THE BRIGHTON ~17 jewels, 14k solid gold 
inlaid enamel case. 





ILLINOIS MEN'S POCKET WATCH 
THe Rito — 17 jewels, 14k gold-filled 








The LLLINOIS WATCH 


“Fine Watches since 1870 


SF ETE ee Ss TN ae 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS ILLINOIS (RUNN SPECIAL) RAILROAD WATCHES 
Mention The Illinois Teacher when writing te advertisers 
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LIBRARY BOOKS 
for 
YOUR SCHOOL 
Supplied for Every Need 
Fiction, Education, Reference, 
eous 


Submit your list, we will assemble 
and ship, billing under one invoice 
Prompt service, reasonable prices 
Our catalog on request 
The Geo. E. Dum Company 
36 E. Fifth Ave. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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This Inn of Hospitality has taught 
many many TEACHERS that this 
hotel is the ideal home for them 
when in New York. 


1,000 ROOMS EACH WITH BATH 


Single $3 to $4 
Double $4 to $6 


Near Churches— Large Depart- 
ment Stores and All Transportation 
Lines. 


A Matron in attendance for the 
comfort and assistance of Ladies 
traveling alone. 


A Home in the Heart of Things 


Prince George Hotel 


Fifth Ave. & 28th Street 
NEW YORK 


ALBURN M. GUTTERSON 
Manager 
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Population Movement in Illinois 
(Continued from Page 313) 


tion relative’ for the entire state 
(1870 to 1920) is 255. There are only 
eight counties, however, in which the 
relative in 1920 was larger than 255. 
These counties were Cook, Lake, 
Winnebago, Rock Island, Vermilion, 
St. Clair, Franklin and Williamson. 

The county, due to its artificial 
boundary lines, is an unsatisfactory 
unit for compiling population data. 
The county lines do not recognize 
economic differences in the form of 
the many factors which cause move- 
ments to or from a given area. How- 
ever, if we compute population rela- 
tives for 1920 as compared with 1870 
for the counties, we find some strik- 
ing similarities in the relatives of the 
counties which are contiguous. Mc- 
Lean has a relative of 130, DeWitt 
130, Logan 128, Livingston 132, 
Grundy 124, Tazewell 138. In an- 
other section of the state Madison 
shows 242, St. Clair 267, while in an- 
other quarter Franklin shows 543, 
Saline 302 and Williamson 353. In 
the eastern side of our state a group 
of four contiguous counties—Piatt, 
Moultrie, Douglas and Coles show 
relatives of 142, 143, 146 and 140 re- 
spectively. Three counties along the 
Wabash River—Crawford, Lawrence 
and Wabash have relatives of 165, 
171 and 159 respectively. Another 
group of contiguous counties in a 
nearby region consists of Clay 111, 
Richland 110, Wayne 115, White 119 
and Gallatin 116. Other evidence of 
regionalism, in which the population 
relative is an accurate index of 
identification, ean be found in other 
sections of the state. 

It is not likely that the Federal 
census of 1930 will reveal any signifi- 
cant changes in the trends of popula- 
tion in our state. Recessions will con- 
tinue to occur from marginal land, 
unless it is employed in a new econo- 
my—in a new industry or in a new 


+The population relative is derived by divid- 
ing the total population of the state in 1920 by 
the total of 1870. Using 100 as the base for 
1870 the number for 1920 would be 255. 








TO LEARN IS BEAUTY CULTURE, AS 
R’S. This vocation 


MOLER SYSTEM 
512 N. State St., Chicage 








STATE. 
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type of agriculture. It is quite cer- 
tain that the percentage of urban 
population in 1930 will be somewhat 
higher than it is by the census of 1920. 

One may wonder what use can be 
made of this kind of statistical ma- 
terial. Due to its incompleteness 
little use can be made of the material 
in the foregoing paragraphs. How- 
ever, the teacher of the upper grades 
could vitalize the work in history, 
civics and geography if material 
were presented on how, when and 
why population moves, as well as on 
the places to which and from which 
the shift has taken place. Boys and 
girls can be taught to see movements 
and trends and this process of ur- 
banization has been going on since 
the time of the Civil War. 

The children in the upper grades 
can understand that this movement 
of population has been produced by 
the influence of the railroads, by the 
presence or absence of mineral 
wealth, by the influence exercised by 
the marginal agricultural land, by 
the extensive use of farm machinery, 
by the social leadership of some 
towns and cities in providing low 
cost electricity, an ample supply of 
water, factory sites, as well as other 
evidence of modern social change. 
This problem of the movement of 
population carries a wealth of vital- 
ized material in social studies for 
the school child. 

From another viewpoint it is 
worth noting that the school admin- 
istrator should take cognizance of 
this noticeable shift in population. 
Will this shift mean the ultimate 
elimination, or at least a marked de- 
crease in the number of one-room 
schools, now that highways are com- 
mencing to be adequate for consoli- 
dation projects? A knowledge of 
this shift of population may serve as 
the basis for a comprehensive pro- 
gram of education based on the areas 
of greatest mobility—those counties 
which have grown rapidly in popu- 
lation, and a different program of 
buildings and curricula for those 
areas in which the population is 
static or in which an actual recession 
is occurring. It is conceivable that 
the region of limited or negligible 
population movement might be able 
to agree upon a fixed curriculum 
with greater ease than the one in 
which there is marked movement of 
people. The least that we might ex- 
pect in this matter, however, is that 
the teacher be informed of the nature 
and of the change in population in 
the region that surrounds his or her 


school by a considerable number of 
miles. 
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Summer ‘Vacation Grips 


Yellowstone Park 








Jasper National Park 


Yellowstone Park—Salt Lake—Colorado 0 .. 
Pacific Northwest—Rainier Park—Jasper Park 


Alaska Extension 


11 Days $155.00 
8 Days 138.00 
.14 Days 208.00 
14 Days 255.00 





11 Days 145.00 


Pacific Northwest—California—Indian Detour 275.00 





Japan—China—Philippines 


$390.00 





Also Tours to the East and Bermuda 


ALLEN TOURS, Inc. 


Tour Managers—The Vacation Club 
333 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


$55.00 to $200.00 Per Month 


Locate Now for the Summer 
New Furnished Apartments 


Accommodating Two to Four Persons 


Special Weekly Rates Will Be Made For Teachers 


Clean, Modern Buildings, Well Located 
General Electric Refrigerators and Complete Service 


Near Lake Michigan 


All Buildings Convenient to Rapid Transportation 


Under the Management of 


APARTMENT SELECTION SERVICE, Inc. 
180 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
Personal Guidance—Free Auto Service 
Out-of-town inquiries given special consideration 


PHONE RANDOLPH 9455 
FOR APPOINTMENT TO INSPECT APARTMENTS 


Complete Operators of Fifty-three Buildings 


Stockings to Teachers at 
Wholesale Cost 


To advertise and introduce our brand, we offer to 
school teachers, our line of beautiful LADIES’ FULL 
FASHIONED SILK STOCKINGS—BY THE BOX— 
at strictly wholesale. 

A saving of 331/3% on hosiery bills; because we 
want the teachers to wear our stockings and prove our 
claims first hand that our stockings: 


HAVE STYLE 
GIVE UTMOST SERVICE 
PLEASE THE MOST PARTICULAR 


All Numbers Made with Slender French Heel 


Service chiffon—short lisle top and sole—42 gauge_.$1.50 pr. 
Service chiffon—aAll over silk—lisle sole—42 gauge... 1.55 pr. 
Chiffon—all over silk—silk plaited foot—42 gauge... 1.55 pr. 
Picot tep—sheer chiffon—silk plaited foot—45 gauge 1.75 pr. 
Picot top—extra sheer cobwebby chiffon—silk foot— 

48 gauge 2.25 pr. 


No Money with Order—We Ship Subject to 
Your Approval and Charge to Your Account. 
You Pay 30 Days Later 


Write Today for Full Descriptive List and Color Card, Showing 
Season's Newest Colors 





SOCKS FOR MEN ALSO 


DE LUXE HOSIERY 


404 SOUTH WELLS STREET CHICAGO 
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The Geneva Conference 
(Continued from Page 321) 


going to close by giving you a few quota- 
tions from addresses delivered there: 
“An important task before the world 
today ‘s the creation of a new state of 
mind which will permit an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the character, at- 
tainments and traditions of other peoples, 
and which will transcend national boun- 
daries without seeking to destroy them.” 
“It is possible to develop in the indi- 


GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAIN 
NATIONAL PARK 
ALTITUDE INSURES COOL NIGHTS 

IN MID-SUMM 


HORSEBACK mi01No—¥IKiNG—awiMmine 
MAGNIFICENT SCENERY 


Personally conducted trips the summer 
SPECIAL 2-WEEK BERMUDA TOUR, $210.00 
SCHANTZ TOURS 

R 52i— 137 Se. LaSalle St. 
WRITE FOR FOLDERS 


CHICAGO 


TOUR EUROPE 


Under the Auspices of the 
Universities of Belgium 


28—S. 8. Belge 
uly 3—8S. 58. Pennland 
WHITE STAR LINE 

Canadian Service 
from Montreal 
June 21—8. 8. Albertic 


An unparalleled offer 
40 DAYS FOR $250 

60 days, including ocean voyage, $415 
Promotional Credits 


Send for folder 
| THE EARL B. HUBBELL COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Il. 


CHICAGO 


& ALTON 
RAILROAD 


“The Only Way” 


Better and Faster Service 


8 TRAINS DAILY 
Springfield and Chicago 

6 TRAINS DAILY 
Springfield and St. Louis 


| 2 TRAINS DAILY 
Springfield and Kansas City 


2 TRAINS DAILY 
Springfield and Peoria 


An Alton Train Ready When 
You Are. Also Fast and Depend- 
able Freight Service. Ship and 
Travel C. & A. 

E. H. YARKE, 
Division Frt. & Passgr. Agt. 

E. T. YARKE, Traveling Passenger 

Agent, Springfield, IL, Phone Main 277 
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vidual world understanding and good will 
without loss of any quality really essen- 
tial to a desirable national citizenship.” 

“World-mindedness is largely intellect- 
ual, and must be based on knowledge, and 
energized by emotion and sentiment.” 

“Racial and national prejudices prob- 
ably have their origin in part down in 
the early life of the individual and can, 
therefore, to some extent be avoided or 
mitigated by a program of guidance 
which begins early and _ continues 
throughout the formative period of the 
individual.” 

“An understanding of the religions of 
the peoples of the earth should in some 
measure overcome the obstacles of sec- 
tarianism, intolerance, and bigotry.” 

“If children are to receive such in- 
struction as will make them a part of a 
generation possessed of an international 
conscience and an international morality, 
they must be guided by teachers as ably 
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STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


Cunard 
t= leadership 10,000 satisfied guests. go0 
551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Write fer Booklet T 





| UNIVERSITY and 
STUDENT TOURS 


The Ideal Tours for cultured travelers. 
Competent Leadership — splendid travel 
arrangements. College credit available. 


A Mediterranean Cruise-Tour and 
“Vergilian Pilgrimage.” 


“The American University Way of Travel” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 











587 Fifth Avenue, New York 





VacationLakeCruises 
Prices 


At Popular 
and Divest Gtegehlp Service between 





10% this season. 


MICHIGAN CORPORATION 
6.4. KENNEDY, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Navy Pier, CHICAGO 
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trained in the command of these con- 
cepts as the best efforts of our teacher- 
training institutions can produce.” 

“On the basis of world understanding 
developed through the schools, we can 
ultimately create a machinery which in 
time of crisis should go far in mobilizing 
the world’s opinion for peace.” 

I feel sure that you will now agrce 
with me that the principle underlying 
the plan for the Worli Federation of 
Education Associations is a true principle, 
and that President Thomas was right: 
“As the children are taught, so the world 
will become.”—National League of 
Teachers’ Association Bulletin, February. 
1930. 


COMBINE 
Your Summer Education 
With Your Summer Vacation 
IN MICHIGAN 


Summer Session 


Michigan State College 
June 24 to August 1 


Teachers can fulfill require- 
ments in Education, and 
its apply toward a degree. 


Write for Summer Session Catalog 


Address: A. H. NELSON, Director 
Summer Session, East Lansing, Mich. 


Six profitable weeks in beautiful 


surroundings 








AMERICA’S FINEST PROGRAM 
of 
AMERICAN TOURS 


EAST and WEST 


COSMOPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE 
53 W. Jackson Bivd. 115 Dixie Terminal 
Chicago Cincinaati 














Make wu our party. Plan your 
trip. Charter our Buses. Ask 
about rates. 


FAIRWAY TOURS 


travel in America’s finest motor coaches. 
2-week trip including Washington, Philadelphia, and New 
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HOGLE-SPEARS TOURS, Chicago 
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EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 
MISSOURI |. 


Where you can drink of 


Nature’s Greatest Health Waters 


Amid Surroundings of Unsurpassed 
Comfort and Elegance! 


Visitors to this finely appointed, luxurious hotel acclaim it 
pe teed pod pooner apetenenmerae y nomenon 

ecorated and equipped unsurpassed elegance, The 
Elms will appeal to the most fastidious or most critical guest. 


Here you can tone up your system, your health with 
our world famous mineral waters and baths and if you wish, 
enjoy all the pleasures of resort life, golfing, swimming, 
horse-back aye tennis, etc. For reservations or 
beautifully done book, fully illustrating the beauties of The 
Elms and Excelsior Springs, write, wire or phone F. F. Hagel, 


The Elms is only 28 miles 
Pb ee 7 dhrmor! em 


One of the Worlds Most Tamous Mineral Springs Resorts 
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Adult Education For Teachers 
(Continued from Page 313.) 


lishing of a habit of the use of the 
mind in study during grown-up life, 
would freshen continually in the 
minds of teachers their perception of 
the real nature of study and learning. 
Most of them have allowed so many 
years to pass since they learned any- 
thing new, that they are really in- 
capable of understanding the pro- 
cesses going on in the minds of their 
students. To change from the posi- 
tion of teacher to that of learner is 
one of the most instructive steps a 
teacher can take. I have known teach- 
ers who said their whole attitude to- 
wards their classes had been changed 
for the better, by the experience of 
learning to drive a car. Their fresh 
encounter with the difficulties and 
problems of learning was enlightening 
as no normal course had even been. 
Being, for the moment, learners them- 
selves, they felt (always so much 
more living a process than ‘‘know- 
ing’’) the obstacles, ingenuities, tri 
umphs, and defeats of students. If 
a more sane and balanced perspective 
of pedagogy was attained by strug- 
gling to learn how to manage the 
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gears of a car—I have known some- 
thing of the same enlightenment to 
come to a teacher who learned how 
to swim, or play tennis in adult life— 
how much more insight into the psy- 
chology of learning would have been 
theirs if they had taken up some quite 
new serious study—French, or geolo- 
gy, or biology, or Greek—studies 
where the teacher-learner goes over 
the very same path as the students. in 
her classes, memorizes names, pre- 
pares papers, takes examinations. 


Not only would such studies, new 
to the teacher’s mind, freshen and re- 
new her own personality, but they 
would bring home to her as teacher 
certain truths about her profession 
which nothing else could teach. No 
teacher should live through more than 
two or three years of life without 
learning something quite new to her. 
But as far as that goes, neither should 
anybody else. And we shall all need 
to do it together, for that sort of ac- 
tivity can never, except in rare cases, 
be carried on in contradiction to the 
general tone of the civilization which 
is our background. 
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MINNESOTA 


Nakons Playgro 


College of Education 


offers excellent opportunities to those desiring to advance to k 

higher teacher or administrative positions. 
ALL DEPARTMENTS IN SESSION . . . COURSES IN STANDARD AND 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS ...... ADMINISTRATION 


MUSIC .... ART .... SUPERVISION .... PSYCHOLOGY.... 
CHILD WELFARE 


“In the Heart of the Nation’s Playground” 


ENJOY YOUR RECREATION TIME 
Supplementing the vast Natural Playground of Hills and Valleys, Lakes and Rivers that 
Minnesota offers, a special recreational program has 


Lectures, Convocations, Concerts and Dramatics, Ex 
Artistic, and Industrial Interest. Tournaments in Go 


FIRST TERM JUNE 17TH-JULY 26TH 
SECOND TERM JULY 28TH-AUGUST 30TH 


For complete information 


ADDRESS—DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION. BOX M 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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and strike a Worry off your list 








Buy A HaMILTON-SANGAMO, and you have purchased a life- 
time of complacency. Place one of these beautiful clocks in 
your home or office and nevermore experience the consterna- ) 
tion of realizing that your clock is false, or that it has stopped. 
Simply attach a plug to your light socket, and electricity 
he becomes the fingers that keep your timepiece constantly 
wound. But, even when your current is turned off, this re- 
markable mechanism continues to operate, ticking truthful 
seconds hour after hour. 


ad 





THe Hamitton Watcua that your father owned was a sound 
investment. So is the Hamilton-Sangamo Electrically 
Wound Clock. Like the watch, it will still be an old standby 
when other clocks have had their day. 





‘ Write for our illustrated booklet, and you have taken the 
’ first step towards owning a timepiece that will be one of your 
proudest possessions. 











Hamilton Sangamo Corporation 


Electrically Wound Clocks 











Lancaster, Pa. Springfield, Il. 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 330 
East 22d Street, Chicago: 

Advanced Biology. Frank M. Wheat 
and Blizabeth T. Fitzpatrick. For sec- 
ondary schools following a course in ele- 
mentary biology or general science which 
has emphasized biology. Casual examina- 
tion indicates that it is a work of merit. 
Profusely illustrated. $1.80. 

Our Government, Its Nature, Structure 
an@ Functions. James Wilford Garner 
and Louise Irving Capen. “Select Refer- 
ences,” “Questions,” topics “For Discus- 
sion and Report,” and “Questions for De- 
bate” at the end of each chapter. 

Latin Il. Henry Carr Pearson and 
Lillie Maria Lawrence. Follows closely 
the author’s Latin I. Illustrated. 608 
pages. $1.72. 

The Ways We Travel. Frances Car- 
penter. Subject matter is transportation 
and communicaticn. Fifth book in the 
“Journey Club Travel Series.” 298 pages. 
Illustrated, $0.92. 

Robin and Jean in England. Lawrence 
Williams. The book is the outcome of a 
summer spent by the author in the Brit- 
ish Isles with his own children who 
ranged in age from nine to thirteen. Il- 
lustrated. 242 pages. $0.72. 

New Industrial Readers: How the 
World is Fed, How the World is Clothed, 
How the World is Housed. Frank G. Car- 
penter. Pupils are conducted on imagi- 
nary trips over the globe to see how 
other people live and to investigate 
sources of their own food.and clothing. 
Illustrated. 384, 352, and 368 pages re- 
spectively. $0.96 each. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 5th 
Ave., New York City: 

Dictionary of American Biography, Vol- 
ume IV. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 
West 32nd Street, New York: 

Wonder Flights of Long Ago. Mary 
Elizabeth Barry and Paul R. Hanna. Se- 
lected by and for intermediate pupils 
from the scores of flight legends in the 
folk lore of all countries. Illustrated. 
Eleven stories and study suggestions. 
220 pages. 1.00. 

The Psychology of Childhood. BWdgar 
James Swift. “The whole child is the 
central thought of this book.”—Preface. 
432 pages. 2.25. 

Elementary Science by Grades, Book 
One. Ellis C. Persing and Elizabeth K. 
Peeples. Illustrations (in color) by Ve 
Elizabeth Cadie. Series under the gen- 
eral editorship of Frank W. Ballou. 124 
pages. $0.72. 

WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: 

Junior American History Test. Car- 
man, Barrows, and Wood. Sold in pack- 
ages of 25 with complete instructions at 
$1.30 net. 

Orleans Plane Geometry Test. Tests 
for each semester. Sold in packages of 
25 with instructions for $1.20 net. 

GINN AND COMPANY, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston: 

Standard Tests. Charles Russell. In- 
tended for student teachers, and for prac- 
ticing teachers who wish to understand 
the theories and technics of testing. 516 
pages with diagrams. $2.00. 

The American People and Their Old 
World Ancestors. Grace Vollintine. To 
precede Tryon and Lingles The American 
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People and Nation. 576 pages; illustrat- 
ed, partly in color. $1.24. 

Good Reading for High Schools—Ad 
venture. Edited by Tom Peete Cross, 
Reed Smith, and Elmer C. Stauffler. First 
volume of a series which aims to provide 
a complete high school course in litera- 
ture. 1.92. 


New Typewriting Studies. William E. 
Harned. Provides material for a two- 
year course. In one volume, The Com- 
plete Course, $1.68. In separate volumes, 
The Elementary Course and The Ad- 
vanced Course, 1.28. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
2831-35 South Parkway, Chicago: 

My Workbook in Phonics. Part One. 
Part Two. Marjorie Hardy. Each, 48 
pages. 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC., 286-302 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y.: 

The New Education in Europe. An ac- 
count of Recent Fundamental Changes in 
the Education Philosophy of Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Germany. This revised 
and enlarged edition includes studies of 
the countries of northern Europe, Aus- 
tria, Italy, and Russia. 448 pages. $4.40. 

Adjectives—and Other Words. Brnest 
Weekley. A collection of essays in word- 
lore, ranging from popular to technical 
treatment. 24 pages. $2.00. 

An Introduction to the Geometry of N 
Dimensions. D. M. Y. Sommerville. Pro- 
fessor of Pure and Applied Mathematics 
Victoria University College, Wellington, 
raph Zealand. 60 diagrams. 196 pages. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 2 
Park Street, Boston. 


The Science of Everyday Life. Edgar F. 
Van Buskirk and Edith Lillian Smith, 
assisted by Walter L. Nourse. Introduc- 
tory course for pupils from 12 to 16. New 
Edition. Illustrated with pictures and 
diagrams. “Problems,” “Review Outlines,” 
“Individual Projects,” and “Books That 
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Will Help You” with each chapter. 620 
pages. $1.60. 

The Young English Test—Form 
A. Capitalization, Punctuation, Word 
Form, Grammar, for grades 5 to 12 in- 
clusive. 

BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., 221 East 
Twentieth Street, Chicago: 

Readings in Prose and Poetry from 
Central American Writers. Selected and 
edited by Frederick Starr in “The His- 
panic Series.” A reader for students of 
the Spanish language. 436 pages. List 
price, $1.12. 

WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION, 40 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass.: 

Holiday Courses in Europe, 1930. Com- 
piled by the League of Nations Institute 
Intellectual Co-operation. 47 pages. 
0.50. 


ART EXTENSION PRESS, INC., West- 
port, Conn.: 

Supplement to Paintings of Many 
Lands and Ages. Edited by Francis H. 
Robertson. Paragraphs on 100 paintings. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Urbana, 
Illinois: 

Experimental Research in Education. 
Walter S. Monroe and Max D. Engelhart. 
Bulletin No. 48, Bureau of Educational 
Research, College of Education. 105 


pages. $0.50. 
PUBLISHING CO., New 


LAKESIDE 
York: 

Plays With a Purpose. Edited by Jessie 
A. Knox. Compiled from plays that have 
been published from time to time in Food 
and Health Education and in Practical 
Home Economics. 20 plays. 141 pages. 

THE GREGG PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, 20 West 47th Street, New York. 

General Business Science. Lloyd L. 
Jones and Lloyd Bertschi. Designed for 
junior business courses. 604 pages. II- 
lustrated. $1.50. 

Projects in Business Science by authors 
of above text and for use with it. Perfo- 
rated Part I, 65 projects, $0.72. 
Part II, 144 projects, $0.60. 


MAPS FOR EVERY SECTION 
OF THE WORLD 


Prepared under the direction of 
Dr. Douctas C. Rwciey 


The Ridgley series contains outline maps on every section of the world. 
There are a number of outline maps on each of the continents, the world, 
the United -States, sections of the United States, island groups, and small 
regions in many parts of the world. The sizes are 8xl10% inches and 
1044x15 inches, selling at le and 2c each, respectively. 


New Maps 


We have recently added many maps to our outline series. 
of our map catalogue sees the addition of new 
map catalogue lists these headings: 


Each printing 
Our latest outline 


Geography ps, Economic Maps, 


History Maps, State Maps, Climatic Charts, Mathematical Maps and Dia- 
grams, Weather Maps and Blanks, Map Nets, and Double Size Maps. 


Write for further information to 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 








